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THE BLESSINGTON METHOD 

STANLEY ELLIN 

In Mr. Ellin's latest story you will meet Mr. Treadwell, 47 years 
old, in excellent health, and quite prosperous, who comes face to 
face with a horrifying contemporary problem — and with the 
grandiose solution offered by Mr. Treadwell's stout visitor. We 
guarantee you will find "The Blessington Method" one of 
Mr. Ellin's most impressive — and provocative — stories. And 
after you have read Mr. Ellin's newest " shocker"— after, mind 
you!— we suggest that you read carefully one of The Ten Com- 
mandments, the one beginning "Honour thy father and thy 
mother . . ." 



A /T R -' Treadwell was a small, 
l\/ 1 likeable man who worked for 
A. T J. a prosperous company in New 
York City, and whose position with 
the company entitled him to an 
office of his own. Late one afternoon 
of a fine day in June a visitor entered 
this office. The visitor was stout, 
well-dressed, and imposing. His 
complexion was smooth and pink, 
his small, near-sighted eyes shone 
cheerfully behind heavy, horn- 
rimmed eyeglasses. 

" My name," he said, after laying 
aside a bulky portfolio and shaking 
Mr. Treadwell's hand with a crush- 
ing grip, "is Bunce, and I am a 
representative of the Society for 
Gerontology. I am here to help you 
with your problem, Mr. Treadwell." 

Mr. Treadwell sighed. "Since 
you are a total stranger to me, my 
friend," he said, " and since I have 
never heard of the outfit you claim 



to represent, and, above all, since I 
have no problem which could pos- 
sibly concern you, I am sorry to say 
that I am not in the market for what- 
ever you are peddling. Now, if you 
don't mind " 

" Mind?" said Bunce. "Of course, 
I mind. The Society for Gerontology 
does not try to sell anything to any- 
body, Mr. Treadwell. Its interests 
are purely philanthropic. It examines 
case histories, draws up reports, 
works toward the solution of one of 
the most tragic situations we face." 

" Which is?" 

"That should have been made 
obvious by the title of the organisa- 
tion, Mr. Treadwell. Gerontology is 
the study of old age and the pro- 
blems concerning it. Do not confuse 
it with geriatrics, please. Geriatrics 
is concerned with the diseases of 
old age. Gerontology deals with old 
age as the problem itself." 
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"I'll try to keep that in mind," 
Mr. Treadwell said impatiently. 
" Meanwhile, I suppose, a small 
donation is in order? Five dollars 
say?" 

"No, no, Mr. Treadwell, not a 
penny, not a red cent I quite un- 
derstand that this is the traditional 
way of dealing with various philan- 
thropic organisations, but the Society 
for Gerontology works in a different 
way entirely. Our objective is to help 
you with your problem first. Only 
then would we feel we have the 
right to make any claim on you." 

" Fine," said Mr. Treadwell more 
amiably. " That leaves us all even. I 
have no problem, so you get no 
donation. Unless you'd rather re- 
consider?" 

"Reconsider?" said Buncc in a 
pained voice. " It is you, Mr. Tread- 
well, and not I who must reconsider. 
Some of the most pitiful cases the 
Society deals with are those of 
people who have long refused to 
recognise or admit their problem. 
I have worked months on your case, 
Mr. Treadwell. I never dreamed 
you would fall into that category." 

Mr. Treadwell took a deep breath. 
"Would you mind telling me just 
what you mean by that nonsense 
about working on my case? I was 
never a case for any damned society 
or organisation in the book!" 

It was the work of a moment for 
Bunce to whip open his portfolio 
and extract several sheets of paper 
from it. 

"If you will bear with me," he 
said, " I should like to sum up the 
gist of these reports. You are forty- 
seven years old and in excellent 
health. You own a home in East 
Sconsctt, Long Island, on which 
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there are nine years of mortgage 
payments still due, and you also 
own a late-model car on which 
eighteen monthly payments are yet 
to be made. However, due to an 
excellent salary you are in pros- 
perous circumstances. Am I cor- 
rect?" 

" As correct as the credit agency 
which gave you that report," said 
Mr. Treadwell. 

Bunce chose to overlook this. "We 
will now come to the point. You 
have been happily married for 
twenty-three years, and have one 
daughter who was married last year 
and now lives with her husband in 
Chicago. Upon her departure from 
your home your father-in-law, a 
widower and somewhat crotchety 
gendeman, moved into the house 
and now resides with you and your 
wife." 

Bunce's voice dropped to a low, 
impressive note. " He is seventy-two 
years old, and, outside of a touch 
of bursitis in his right shoulder, ad- 
mits to exceptional health for his 
age. He has stated on several occar 
sions that he hopes to live another 
twenty years, and according to 
actuarial statistics which my Society 
has on file he has every chance oj 
achieving this. Now do you under- 
stand, Mr. Treadwell?" 

It took a long time for the answer 
to come. " Yes," said Mr. Treadwell 
at last, almost in a whisper. " Now I 
understand." 

" Good," said Bunce sympatheti- 
cally. " Very good. The first step is 
always a hard one — the admission 
that there is a problem hovering 
over you, clouding every day that 
passes. Nor is there any need to ask 
why you make efforts to conceal it 
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even from yourself. You wish to something we could have figured 
spare Mrs. Treadwell your unhappi- out if we put our heads together." 
ness, don't you?" "What?" Bunce asked. "Drive 

Mr. Treadwell nodded. the man out of the house?" 

" Would it make you feel better," " Oh, I don't mean exacdy like 
asked Bunce, "if I told you that that." 

Mrs. Treadwell shared your own "What dien?" persisted Bunce. 
feelings? That she, too, feels her " Send him to an institution? There 
father's presence in her home as a are some extremely luxurious in- 
burden which grows heavier each stitutions for the purpose. You'd 
day?" have to consider one of them, since 

"But she can't!" said Mr. Tread- be could not possibly be regarded 
well in dismay. " She was the one as a charity case; nor, for that 
who wanted him to five with us in matter, could I imagine him taking 
the first place, after Sylvia got kindly to the idea of going to a 
married, and we had a spare room, public institution." 
She pointed out how much he had "Who would?" said Mr. Tread- 
done for us when we first got well. " And as for the expensive 
started, and how easy he was to get kind, well, I did look into the idea 
along with, and how little expense once, but when I found out what 
it would be — it was she who sold they'd cost I knew it was out. It 
me on the idea. I can't believe she would take a fortune." 
didn't mean it!" " Perhaps," suggested Bunce, "he 

" Of course, she meant it. She could be given an apartment of his 
knew all the traditional emotions at own — a small, inexpensive place 
the thought of her old father living with someone to take care of him." 
alone somewhere, and offered all "As it happens, that's what he 
the traditional arguments on his moved out of to come five with us. 
behalf, and was sincere every And on that business of someone 
moment. The trap she led you both taking care of him — you'd never 
into was the pitfall that awaits any- believe what it costs. That is, even 
one who indulges in murky, senti- allowing we cound find someone to 
mental thinking. Yes, indeed, I'm suit him." 

sometimes inclined to believe that " Right ! " Bunce said, and struck 
Eve ate the apple just to make the the desk sharply with his fist, 
serpent happy," said Bunce, and " Right in every respect, Mr. Tread- 
shook his head grimly at the well." 

thought. Mr. Treadwell looked at him 

"Poor Carol," groaned Mr. angrily. "What do you mean— 
Treadwell. " If I had only known right? I had the idea you wanted to 
that she felt as miserable about help me with this business, but you 

this as I did " haven't come up with a thing yet. 

" Yes?" said Bunce. "What would On top of that you make it sound 
you have done?" as if we're making great progress." 

Mr. Treadwell frowned. " I don't " We are, Mr. Treadwell, we are. 
know. But there must have been Although you weren't aware of it 
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we have just completed the second 
step to your solution. The first step 
was the admission that there was a 
problem^ the second step was the 
realisation that no matter which 
way you turn there seems to be no 
logical or practical solution to the 
problem. In this way you are not 
only witnessing, you are actually 
participating in the marvellous 
operation of The Blessington 
Method which, in the end, places 
the one possible solution squarely in 
your hands." 

"The Blessington Method?" 

"Forgive me," said Bunce. "In 
my enthusiasm I used a term not 
yet m scientific vogue. I must ex- 
plain, therefore, that The Blessing- 
ton Method is the term my co- 
workers at the Society for Geron- 
tology have given to its course of 
procedure. It is so tided in honour 
of J. G. Blessington, the Society's 
founder, and one of the great men 
of our era. He has not achieved his 
proper acclaim yet, but he will. 
Mark my words, Mr. Treadwell, 
some day his name will resound 
louder than that of Malthus." 

" Funny I never heard of him," 
reflected Mr. Treadwell. "Usually 
I keep up with the newspapers. And 
another thing," he added, eyeing 
Bunce narrowly, " we never did get 
around to clearing up just how you 
happened to list me as one of your 
eases, and how you managed to 
turn up so much about me." 

Bunce laughed delightedly. "It 
does sound mysterious when you 
put it like that, doesn't it? Well, 
there's really no mystery to it at all. 
You see, Mr. Treadwell, the Society 
has hundreds of investigators scout- 
ing this great land of ours from 



coast to coast, although the public 
at large is not aware of this. It is 
against the rules of the Society for 
any employee to reveal that he is a 
professional investigator — he would 
immediately lose effectiveness. 

"Nor do these investigators start 
off with some specific person as 
their subject. Their interest lies in 
any aged person who is willing to 
tali: about himself, and you would 
be astonished at how garrulous most 
aged people are about their most in- 
timate affairs. That is, of course, as 
long as they are among strangers. 

" These subjects are met at ran- 
dom on park benches, in saloons, in 
libraries — in any place conducive to 
comfort and conversation. The in- 
vestigator befriends , the subjects, 
draws them out — seeks, especially, 
to learn all he can about the 
younger people on whom they are 
dependent." 

" You mean," said Mr. Treadwell 
with growing interest, "the people 
who support them." 

" No, no," said Bunce. " You are 
making the common error of equa- 
ting dependence and finances. In 
many cases, of course, there is a 
financial dependence, but that is a 
minor part of the picture. The im- 
portant factor is that there is 
always an emotional dependence. 
Even where a physical distance may 
separate the elder person from the 
younger, that emotional dependence 
is always present. It is like a current 
passing between them. The younger 
person by the mere realisation that 
the aged exist is burdened by guilt 
and anger. It was his personal ex- 
perience with this tragic dilemma of 
our times that led J. G. Blessington 
to his great work." 
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"In other words," said Mr. 
Treadwell, " you mean that even if 
the old man were not living with us, 
things would be just as bad for 
Carol and me?" 

"You seem to doubt that, Mr. 
Treadwell. But tell me, what makes 
things bad for you now, to use your 
own phrase?" 

Mr. Treadwell thought this over. 
;'Well," he said, "I suppose it's 
just a case of having a third person 
around all the time. It gets oa your 
nerves after a while." 
^ " But your daughter lived as a 
third person in your home for over 
twenty years," pointed out Bunce. 
" Yet, I am sure you didn't have the 
same reaction to her." 

" But that's different," Mr. Tread- 
well protested. " You can have fun 
with a kid, play with her, watch 

her growing up " 

" Stop right there! " said Bunce. 
" Now you are hitting the mark. All 
the years your daughter lived with 
you you could take pleasure in 
watching her grow, flower like an 
exciting plant, take form as an adult 
being. But the old man in your 
house can only wither and decline 
now, and watching that process casts 
a shadow on your life. Isn't that the 
case?" 

" I suppose it is." 
" In that case, do you suppose it 
would make any difference if he 
lived elsewhere? Would you be any 
the less aware that he was withering 
and declining and looking wistfully 
in your direction from a distance?" 

" Of course not. Carol probably 
wouldn't sleep half the night worry- 
ing about him, and I'd have him on 
my mind all the time because of her. 
That's perfecdy natural, isn't it?" 



" It is, indeed, and, I am pleased 
to say, your recognition of that com- 
pletes the third step of The Bless- 
ington Method. You now realise 
that it is not the presence of the 
aged subject which creates the 
problem, but his existence." 

Mr. Treadwell pursed his hps 
thoughtfully. " I don't like the sound 
of that." 

"Why not? It merely states the 
fact, doesn't it?" 

"Maybe it does. But there's 
something about it that leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth. It's like saying 
that the only way Carol and I can 
have our troubles settled is by the 
old man's dying." 

" Yes," Bunce said gravely, " it is 
like saying that." 

"Well, I don't like it— not one 
bit. Thinking you'd like to see some- 
body dead can make you feel pretty 
mean, and as far as I know it's never 
killed anybody yet." 

Bunce smiled. "Hasn't it?" he 
said gendy. 

He and Mr. Treadwell studied 
each other in silence. Then Mr. 
Treadwell pulled a handkerchief 
from his pocket with nerveless 
fingers and patted his forehead with 
it. 

" ^°}\>" * ls sa "* Wlt ^ deliberation, 
" are either a lunatic or a practical 
joker. Either way, I'd like you to 
clear out of here. Thai's fair warn- 
ing." 

Bunce's face was all symoathetic 
concern. " x\Ir. Treadwell," he cried, 
" don't you realise you were on the 
verge of the fourth step? Don't you 
see how close you were to your 
solution?" 

Mr. Treadwell pointed to the 
door. " Out before I call the police." 
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The expression on Bunce's face 
changed irora concern to disgust. 
" Oh, corne, Mr. Treadweii, you 
don't believe anybody would pay 
attention to whatever garbled and 
incredible story you'd concoct out of 
this. Please think it over carefully 
before you do anything rash, now or 
later. If the exact nature of our talk 
were even mentioned, you would be 
the only one to suffer, believe me. 
Meanwhile, I'll leave you my card. 
Anytime you wish to call on me I 
will be ready to serve you." 

" And why should I ever want to 
call on you?" demanded the white- 
faced Mr. Treadwell. 

" There are various reasons/' said 
Bunce, " but one above all." He 
gathered his belongings and moved 
to the door. " Consider, Mr. Tread- 
well: anyone who has mounted the 
first three steps of The Blessington 
Method inevitably mounts the 
fourth. You have made remarkable 
progress in a short time, Mr. 
Treadwell — you should be calling 
soon." 

"I'll see you in hell first," said 
Mr. Treadweil. 

Despite this parting shot, the time 
that followed was a bad one for 
Mr. Treadwell. The trouble was 
that having been introduced to The 
Blessington Method he couldn't 
seeai to get it out of his mind. It 
incited thoughts that he had to keep 
thrusting away with an effort, and it 
certainly coloured his relationship 
with his father-in-law in an un- 
pleasant way. 

Never before had the old man 
seemed so obtrusive, so much in the 
way, and so capable of always doing 
or saying the tiling most calculated 
to stir annoyance. It especially out- 
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raged Mr. Treadwell to think of this 
intruder in his home babbling his 
private affairs to perfect strangersj 
eagerly spilling out details of his 
family life to paid investigators who 
were only out to make trouble. And, 
to Mr. Treadwell in his heated state 
of mind, the fact that the investi- 
gators could not be identified as 
such did not serve as any excuse. 

Within very few days Mr. Tread- 
well, who prided himself on being a 
sane and level-headed businessman, 
had to admit he was in a bad way. 
He began to see evidences of a fan- 
tastic conspiracy on every hand. He 
could visualise hundreds — no, thou- 
sands — of Bunces swarming into 
offices just like his all over the 
country. He could feel cold sweat 
starting on his forehead at the 
thought. 

But, he told himself, the whole 
thing was too fantastic. He could 
prove this to himself by merely re- 
viewing his discussion with Bunce, 
and so he did, dozens of times. After 
all, it was no more than an objective 
look at a social problem. Had any- 
thing been said that a really intelli- 
gent man should shy away from? 
Not at all. If he had drawn some 
shocking inferences, it was because 
the ideas were already in his mind 
looking for an outlet. 

On the other hand 

It was with a vast relief that Mr. 
Treadwell finally decided to pay a 
visit to the Society for Gerontology. 
He knew what he would find there: 
a dingy room or two, a couple of 
underpaid clerical workers, the 
musty odour of a piddling charity 
operation — all of which would re- 
store matters to their proper per- 
spective again. He went so strongly 
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imbued with this picture that he 
almost walked past the gigantic glass 
and aluminium tower which was the 
address of the Society, rode its 
softly humming elevator in con- 
fusion, and emerged in the ante- 
room of the Main Office in a daze. 

And it was still in a daze that he 
was ushered through a vast and 
seemingly endless labyrinth of rooms 
by a sleek, long-legged young 
woman, and saw, as he passed, hosts 
of other young women, no less sleek 
and long-legged, multitudes of brisk, 
square-shouldered young men, rows 
of streamlined machinery clicking 
and chuckling in electronic glee, 
mountains of stainless-steel card in- 
dexes, and, over all, the bland reflec- 
tion of modern indirect lighting on 
plastic and metal — until finally he 
was led into the presence of Bunce 
himself, and the door closed behind 
him. 

" Impressive, isn't it?" said 
Bunce, obviously relishing the sight 
of Mr. Treadwell's stupefaction. 

" Impressive?" croaked Mr. 
Treadwell hoarsely. "Why, I've 
never seen anything like it. It's a 
ten-million-dollar outfit ! " 

"And why not? Science is work- 
ing day and night like some Frank- 
enstein, Mr. Treadwell, to increase 
longevity past all sane limits. There 
are 14,000,000 people over sixty- 
five in this country right now. In 
twenty years their number will be 
increased to 21,000,000. Beyond 
that no one can even estimate what 
the figures will rise to! 

" But the one bright note is that 
each of these aged people is sur- 
rounded by many young donors or 
potential donors to our Society. As 




flourish and grow stronger to with- 
stand it." 

Mr. Treadwell felt a chill of 
horror penetrate him. "Then it's 
true, isn't it?" 
" I beg your pardon?" 
" This Blessington Method you're 
always talking about," said Mr. 
Treadwell wildly. " The whole idea 
is just to setde things by getting rid 
of oid people!" 

"Right!" said Bunce. "That 
is the exact idea. And not even J. G. 
Blessington himself ever phrased it 
better. You have a way with words, 
Mr. Treadwell. I always admire a 
man who can come to the point 
without sentimental twaddle." 

" But you can't get away with 
it!" said Mr. Treadwell incredu- 
lously. " Ycu don't really believe 
you can get away with it, do you?" 

Bunce gestured towards the ex- 
panses beyond the closed door. 
" Isn't that sufficient evidence of the 
Society's success?" 

" But all those people out there ! 
Do they realise what's going on?" 

"Like all well-trained personnel, 
Mr. Treadwell," said Bunce re- 
proachfully, " they know only their 
own duties. What you and I are dis- 
cussing here happens to be upper 
echelon." 

Mr. Treadwell's shoulders 
drooped. "It's impossible," he said 
weakly. " It can't work." 

" Come, come," Bunce said not 
unkindly, " you mustn't let yourself 
be overwhelmed. I imagine that 
what disturbs you most is what J. 
G. Blessington sometimes referred to 
as the Safety Factor. But look at it 
this way, Mr. Treadwell: isn't it 
perfectly natural for old people to 
our Society guarantees 
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that the deaths will appear natural. 
Investigations are rare — not one has 
ever caused us any trouble. 

"More than that, you would be 
impressed by many of the names on 
our list of donors. People powerful 
in the political world as well as the 
financial world have been flocking to 
us. One and all, they could give 
glowing testimonials as to our effi- 
ciency. And remember that such im- 
portant people make the Society for 
Gerontology invulnerable, no matter 
at what point it may be attacked, 
Mr. Trcadwell. And such invulner- 
ability extends to every single one of 
our sponsors, including you, should 
you choose to place your problem 
in our hands." 

" But I don't have the right," Mr. 
Treadwell protested despairingly. 
" Even if I wanted to, who am I to 
settle things this way for anybody?" 

" Alia." Bunce leaned forward in- 
tently. " But you do want to settle 
things?" 

" Not this way." 

"Can you suggest any other 
way?" 

Mr. Treadwell was silent. 

"You see," Bunce said with 
satisfaction, " the Society for Geron- 
tology offers the one practical answer 
to the problem. Do you still reject 
it, Mr. Treadwell?" 

"I can't see it," Mr. Treadwell 
said stubbornly. "It's just not 
right." 

" Are you sure of that?" 

" Of course I am!" snapped Mr. 
Treadwell. "Are you going to tell 
me that it's right and proper to go 
around killing people just because 
they're old?" 

" I am telling you that very thing, 
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at it this way. We are living today 
in a world of progress, a world of 
producers and consumers, all doing 
their best to improve our common 
lot. The old are neither producers 
nor consumers, so they are only bar- 
riers to our continued progress. 

" If we want to take a brief, senti- 
mental look into the pastoral haze of 
yesterday we may rind that once 
they did serve a function. While die 
young were out tilling the fields, the 
old could tend to the household. But 
even that function is gone today. 
We have a hundred better devices 
for tending the household, and they 
come far cheaper. Can you dispute 
that?" 

"I don't know," Mi'. Treadwell 
said doggedly. " You're arguing that 
people are machines, and I don't go 
along with that at all." 

"Good heavens," said Bunce, 
"don't tell me that you see them 
as anything else! Of course, we are 
machines, Mr. Treadwell, all of us. 
Unique and wonderful machines, I 
grant, but machines nevertheless. 
Why, look at the world around you. 
It is a vast organism made up of 
replaceable parts, ail striving to pro- 
duce and consume, produce and 
consume until worn out. Should one 
permit die worn-out part to remain 
where it is? Of course not! It must 
be cast aside so that the organism 
will not be made inefficient. It is the 
whole organism that counts, Mr. 
Treadwell, not any of its individual 
parts. Can't you understand that?" 

" I don't know," said Mr. Tread- 
well uncertainly. " I've never 
thought of it that way. It's hard to 
take in all at once." 

" I realise diat, Mr. Treadwell, 
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Method that the sponsor fully 
appreciate the great value of his con- 
tribution in all ways — not only as it 
benefits him, but also in the way it 
benefits the entire social organism. 
In signing a pledge to our Society a 
man is truly performing the most 
noble act of his life." 

" Pledge? " said Mr. Treadwell. 
" What kind of pledge?" 

Bunce removed a printed form 
from a drawer of his desk and laid it 
out carefully for Mr. Treadwell's in- 
spection. Mr. Treadwell read it and 
sat up sharply. 

" Why, this says that I'm promis- 
ing to pay you two thousand dollars 
in a month from now. You never 
said anytiiing about that kind of 
money!" 

"There has never been any 
occasion to raise the subject before 
this," Bunce replied. " But for 
some time now a committee of the 
Society has been examining your 
financial standing, and it reports 
that you can pay this sum without 
stress or strain." 

"What do )'ou mean, stress or 
strain?" Mr. Treadwell retorted. 
" Two thousand dollars is a lot of 
money, no matter how you look at 
it." 

Bunce shrugged. " Every pledge 
is arranged in terms of the sponsor's 
ability to pay, Mr. Treadwell. Re- 
member, what may seem expensive 
to you would certainly seem cheap 
to many other sponsors I have dealt 
with." 

" And what do I get for this?" 

"Within one month after you 
sign the pledge, the affair of your 
father-in-law will be disposed of. 
Immediately after that you will be 
expected to pay the pledge in full. 
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Your name is then enrolled on our 
list of sponsors, and that is all there 
is to it." 

" I don't like the idea of my name 
being enrolled on anything." 

"I can appreciate that," said 
Bunce. " But may I remind you 
that a donation to a charitable organ- 
isation such as the Society for Ger- 
ontology is tax-deductible?" 

Mr. Treadwell's fingers rested 
lighdy on the pledge. "Now just 
for the sake of argument," he said, 
" suppose someone signs one of 
these things and then doesn't pay up. 
I guess you know that a pledge like 
this isn't collectible under the law, 
don't you?" 

" Yes," Bunce smiled, " and I 
know that a great many organisa- 
tions cannot redeem pledges made to 
them in apparentiy good faith. But 
the Society for Gerontology has 
never met that difficulty. We avoid 
it by reminding all sponsors diat the 
young, if they are careless, may die 
as unexpectedly as the old . . . No, 
no," he said, steadying the paper, 
" just your signature at the bottom 
will do." 

When Mr. Treadwell's father-in- 
law was found drowned off the foot 
of East Sconsett pier three weeks 
later (the old man fished from the 
pier regularly although he had often 
been told by various local authorities 
that the fishing was poor there), the 
event was duly entered into the East 
Sconsett records as Death By Acci- 
dental Submersion, and Mr. Tread- 
well himself made the arrangements 
for an exceptionally elaborate 
funeral. And it was at the funeral 
that Mr. Treadwell first had the 
Thought. It was a fleeting and un- 
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peasant thought, just disturbing 
enough to make him miss a step as 
he entered the church. In all the 
confusion of the moment, however, 
it was not too difficult to put aside. 

A few days later, when he was 
back at his familiar desk, the 
Thought suddenly returned. This 
time it was not to be put aside so 
easily. It grew steadily larger and 
larger in his mind, until his waking 
hours were terrifyingly full of it, 
and his sleep a series of shuddering 
nightmares. 

There was only one man who 
could clear up the matter for him, 
he knew; so he appeared at die 
offices of the Society for Geron- 
tology burning with anxiety to have 
Bunce do so. Re was hardly aware 
of handing over his cheque to Bunce 
and pocketing the receipt. 

"There's something that's been 
vyorrying me," said Air. Treadwell, 
coming straight to the point. 

"Yes?" 

" Well, do you remember telling 
me how many old people there 
would be around in twenty years?" 

" Of course." 

Mr. Treadwell loosened his collar 
to ease the constriction around his 
throat. rt But don't you see? I'm 
going to be one of them?" 

Bunce nodded. "If you take 
reasonably good care of yourself 
there's no reason why you shouldn't 
be," he pointed out. 

"You don't get the idea," Mr. 
Treadwell said urgendy. " I'll be in 
a spot then where I'll have to worry 
all the time about someone from this 
Society coming in and giving my 
daughter or my son-in-law ideas! 
That's a terrible thing to have to 
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worry about all the rest of your 
life." ' 

Bunce shook his head slowly. 
" You can't mean that, Mr. Tread- 
well." 

"And why can't I?" 
"Why? Weil, think of your 
daughter, Mr. Treadwell. Are you 
diinking of her?" 
" Yes." 

"Do you see her as the lovely 
child who poured out her love to 
you in exchange for yours? The fine 
young woman who has just stepped 
over the threshold of marriage, but 
is always eager to visit you, eager to 
let you know the affection she feels 
for you?" 
" I know that." 

" And can you see in your mind's 
eye that manly young fellow who is 
her husband? Can you feel the 
warmth of his handclasp as he 
greets you? Do you know his grati- 
tude for the financial help you give, 
him regularly?" 
" I suppose so." 

"Now, honesdy, Mr. Treadwell, 
can you imagine either of dies*; 
affectionate and devoted youngsters 
doing a single thing— the slightest 
thing — to harm you?" 

The constriction around Mr. 
TreadwelPs throat miraculously 
eased; the chill around his heart 
departed. 

" No," he said with conviction, 
"I can't." 

"Splendid," said Bunce. He 
leaned far back in his chair and 
smiled with a kindly wisdom. " Hold 
on to diat thought, Mr. Treadwell. 
Cherish it and keep it close at all 
times. It will be a solace and comfort 
to the very end." 
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The telephone bell rang. Miss 
Phipps, leaving the hero of 
the story she was writing in 
mid-air as he fell from a mill 
chimney, uttered a savage impreca- 
tion and snatched up the receiver. 

"Hullo!" she barked, furious at 
the interruption. 

"Miss Marian Phipps?" said a 
pleasant female voice briskly. "This 
is Messrs. Bookey and Bookey." 

Miss Phipps' countenance under- 
went a hghtning change, for Bookey 
and Bookey were her own pub- 
lishers. Delightful thoughts of Book 
Society choices, wonderful reviews, 
reprints, and fresh commissions 
coursed through her mind, wiping 
the frown from her brow with the 
magic touch of hope. 

" Yes?" she purred expectantly. 
"This is Mr. Richard Bookey's 



secretary. We have a telegram for 
you. Would you like to take it 
down?" 

" Uh — yes," said Miss Phipps, 
perplexed but still hopeful. 

" The telegram runs as follows," 
said the pleasant voice : " Charles 
died this morning funeral Apples- 
ham Wednesday eleven thirty 
Cissie." 

Miss Phipps gulped. 

" Should I read it again?" said 
the pleasant voice without any hint 
of impatience — Miss Phipps was one 
of Bookeys' "valued" detective 
authors. 

" Do," said Miss Phipps. 

The pleasant voice read the mes- 
sage again, carefully spelling all ihe 
names. " Have you got that satis- 
factorily now?" 

" Look, my dear," said Miss 
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Phipps. "How was this telegram 
addressed?" 

" Marian Phipps, care of Bookey 
and Bookey, London, W.C.Z. 
Handed in at Charing Cross, Lon- 
don, W.C.2, at 1,30 this afternoon. 
Would you like me to send it along 
to you by post?" 

|| Yes, please." 

"I'll see to it at once, Miss 
Phipps. Good-bye." 

" No, wait. I should like to speak 
to Mr. Richard Bookey, please." 

"He's in conference at the 
moment, Miss Phipps." 

"Then interrupt him." 
, Tne owner of the pleasant voice 
sighed, but obediently made die de- 
sired connection. 

" Hullo, hullo, Marian! What do 
you want, my dear? Pm desperately 
busy this afternoon with my autumn 
list, not a moment to spare, three 
men hanging on my lightest word, 
please speak as quickly as you can, 
wouldn't a letter do instead? Yes, 
write me a nice long letter," urged 
Richard Bookey. His voice and 
mode of speech were quite inimit- 
able, and Miss Phipps felt assured 
that she was in fact talking with the 
Richard Bookey she knew. " The 
Mouse and the Lion is going quite 
nicely. Nothing phenomenal, you 
know, but a good steady sale. Your 
next one coming along nicely, eh? 
Delivery date fixed yet ? The end of 
October would give us nice time for 
the spring list. Has my girl toM you 
about that telegram for you?" con- 
tinued the publisher, suddenly in- 
fusing a suitable solemnity into his 
tone. " Hope it hasn't upset you too 
much? Not a near relative, I trust?" 

" I never heard of any of them 
in my life," said Miss Phipps 
grimly. 



"Eh? What?" 

" I don't know Charles, Cissie, or 
Applesham." 
There was a pause. 
"That's a bit odd," said Mr. 
Bookey thoughtfully, for his bon- 
homous surface concealed an im- 
mense shrewdness. " There must be 
some mistake." 

" Richard, you might get the post 
office to repeat and confirm all the 
names," suggested Miss Phipps. 

"My dear, the girl's done that 
already. She's a conscientious sort 
of lass. New broom, you know. 
Energetic sweeper. Look, it must be 
some sort of hoax. You'd better take 
the telegram to the police. Or to 
your lawyer. Don't on any account 
go to Applesham— if there is such 
a place. You stay quietly at home 
and get on with your book. Remem- 
ber, you promised it to us for the 
end of October," 

"I did nothing of the kind, 
Richard," snapped Miss Phipps, 
banging down the receiver. 

"The weather is certainly ideal 
for a country excursion," murmured 
Miss Phipps to herself on Wednes- 
day as she drove along the winding 
roads which seemed to surround the 
village of Applesham. 

She was entirely right. The sun 
shone, the sky was blue, the trees 
had that entrancing fresh green of 
early summer; the lilac and labur- 
num were in full bloom, the wide 
verges of the Soudishire roads were 
gay with wild flowers, the grass in 
the gently sloping fields was deep 
and lush, and fee brown and white 
cows swished their tails happily. 
Only Miss Phipps herself was out of 
harmony with the bright soft morn- 
ing, for she was clad in mourning 
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garments of a rather heavy style. 
All possible respect should be paid, 
she had decided, to Charles— who- 
ever he was — and the natural grief 
of the unknown Cissie should also 
be properly deferred to. 

Applesham, when at last she 
reached it, was one of those sweet 
little places which provide an epi- 
tome of English history. 1 There wa& 
a Norman castle, in ruins; a Nor- 
man church, very little restored; a 
plain early Victorian vicarage 
fronted by a smooth lawn, a cedar 
tree, and a border of pink sweet 
Williams and white canterbury bells; 
there was a wide main street with 
grass at the sides, a few tiny shops, 
some thatched cottages, and stand- 
ing a little back from the road in a 
neglected lawn, a heavenly^ Queen 
Anne brick manor house in very 
bad repair. There was also the White 
Hart Inn, with a stone engraved 
1443 over the door, which did not 
seem inclined to give Miss Phipps 
morning coffee, though a painted 
sign outside indicated its willingness 
to do so. 

" Well, if you care to come into 
the lounge and wait, madam," said 
an old waitress with cheeks like a 
wrinkled apple, who emerged from 
a rear door when Miss Phipps rang 
the bell by the reception office, " I'M 
see what I can do. But we're all up- 
set today, you see. Mrs. Carton said 
to me this morning, ' Tabitha,* she 
said, ' I don't know whether I'm on 
my head or my heels today.* " 

" Ah," said Miss Phipps in a 
sympathetic tone. " The funeral." 

"Yes." At tills point Tabitha 
seemed for the first time to notice 
Miss Phipps' sombre clothes. 
" You've come to attend? You knew 
him in London perhaps?" 



Miss Phipps bowed her head 
silently. 

" Poor Mr. Charles. It's a shame," 
said the old woman. " But perhaps 
you don't think so?" 

She spoke with indignation, and 
Miss Phipps became aware of the 
difficulties of trying to pump people 
for information — one was far more 
likely, she discovered, to be pumped 
onself. (Now if her friend Detec- 
tive-Inspector Tarrant were there, 
he would know how to handle the 
matter properly.) Tabitha was gaz- 
ing at her interrogatively. 

"Ah," said Miss Phipps again, 
shaking her head in a manner to in- 
dicate that her thoughts about 
Charles were too deep for words. 

" Do you believe it? What they 
say about him, I mean?" pressed 
the old woman. 

"ISfot altogether," said Miss 
Phipps carefully. 

" I daresay you're right," said 
Tabitha, nodding. "Things might 
look different if all had their due. I 
can't believe it of the young lady, 
either, can you? Though with such 
a husband, you could hardly won- 
der, perhaps?" 

Acutely uncomfortable, afraid to 
say a wrong word that might damage 
some innocent person's reputation, 
Miss Phipps sought refuge in look- 
ing ostentatiously at the grand- 
father clock and comparing its time 
with that of her watch, which hung 
on her chest from a gold brooch in 
the form of a ribbon bow. This 
action luckily had the effect she de- 
sired — of sending Tabitha off in a 
hurry towards the kitchen to fetch 
her coffee. 

During the waitress* absence, Miss 
Phipps examined the lounge. But 
she found nothing there of interest. 
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ft had been " done up " and was 
agreeably clad in chintz and lupins, 
with glossy country magazines scat- 
tered here and there on tables and 
settees. When Tabitha returned, 
Miss Phipps paid for the coffee at 
once and made a great show of being 
m a hurry, drinking the liquid 
almost scalding hot to escape any 
further questioning. 

As she left the inn, Miss Phipps 
glanced up at the board above the 
door in search of the name of the 
licensee. Hannah Carton, she read. 
Well, that was neither Charles nor 
Cissie. Though in another sense it 
might possibly be Cissic, reflected 
Miss Phipps guiltily. Perhaps she 
ought to have— but how could one 
possibly explain such a matter to 
one's publisher? He was the last 
person in the world to understand a 
literary point of that kind, decided 
Miss Phipps, approaching the beau- 
tiful old church across the green. 

The door stood open, and official- 
looking persons in black ties hovered 
around in the Norman porch. Miss 
Phipps observed that they looked 
more sincerely regretful than such 
persons often do at funerals. She en- 
tered, and choosing an obscure side 
pew knelt, and prayed that if these 
unknowns, Charles and Cissie, 
needed her she might not fail them 
m their need. Then she sat down 
and waited. 

It was very quiet and peaceful in 
the little church, with the summer 
breeze wandering in through the 
open door and gently stirring the old 
banners hanging on the walls. Miss 
Phipps was not bored. There was 
plenty to look at near at hand : brass 
plates and stone plaques and even a 
tomb with the effigy of a Norman 
knight and his lady, all to the 
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honour of the de Coulcy family— or 
rather, the name was de Coulcy at 
first, but had become Coulcy by 
the time generals died in the Crimea 
under Queen Victoria and second 
lieutenants perished in the 1914 
war. Was Charles a Coulcy? 
„ ".Probably," decided Miss Phipps. 

Lived in that decaying manor 
house, I shouldn't wonder. Poor 
Several sets of death duties in the 
last two wars have nearly wiped out 
the estate. I still don't see what he 
had to do with me, however." 

But now the church bell began to 
toll, footsteps sounded outside, and 
the organ began to play. Miss 
Phipps, looking about her, perceived 
that while she had been reflecting on 
the Coulcy misfortunes, a consider- 
able number of person had entered 
the church. They were of all kinds 
— gentle and simple," reflected 
Miss Phipps. Proud of her power of 
observing character, she amused 
herself by picking out the doctor, 
the lawyer, the tenant farmers, the 
county" friends from a distance 
with their respective daughters, the 
sisters and wives, and the inevitable 
pewfuls of middle-aged spinsters of 
the parish, clinging to each other 
and rather m a twitter. A large hot 
elderly woman puffed in at the last 
moment who was almost certainly 
Hannah Carton, since she was ac- 
companied by the wrinkled Tabitha. 
All these had arranged themselves, 
with that natural decorum so char- 
acteristic of the English, in descend- 
ing order of their acquaintance with 
the deceased, leaving a great swath 
of empty pews in the front for the 
accommodation of the relatives. 

The Vicar, old, lean, silvery, sad, 
came out of the vestry and walked 
down the aisle; then, pronouncing 
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solemn and beautiful sentences, he 
turned and led the cortege towards 
the altar. Miss Phipps observed it 
all keenly. 

The coffin was handsome, the 
flowers superb. 

The chief mourner was a tall, fair, 
good-looking young man of military 
bearing, who walked alone looking 
thoroughly miserable. Next came a 
thin, stooping scholarly man with a 
sweet-faced elderly lady at his side; 
both had aquiline, distinguished 
faces and agreeably silvered hair. 
The same lean handsome face — no 
doubt a Coulcy heritage — was to be 
seen on the man of the next couple, 
who was tall, dark-haired, fortyish, 
and very much alive, with a large 
expressive mouth and sparkling dark 
brown eyes; his wife, as taU and 
handsome as himself, was clearly ex- 
pecting a child very shortly, but 
carried this off with calm assurance 
and the aid of a good dressmaker. 

"What a lovely girl!" thought 
Miss Phipps in admiration as the 
next couple passed by. 

Indeed she was exquisite; small, 
fair, slender, very young, with im- 
mense grey eyes and a dazzling com- 
plexion, beautifully dressed and 
groomed. She walked steadily, held 
her head up, kept her face still, but 
there was no mistaking the fact that 
she was struck to the heart with 
grief. Beside her walked a much 
older man, tall, fleshy and sallow — 
good-looking enough if you liked 
that slightly gross, self-satisfied, 
dominating style. 

" I don't," decided Miss Phipps. 

AU these mourners went without 
hesitation to the front pew; the 
others — a mass of second cousins 
and aunts, decided Miss Phipps, 
dismissing them after a shrewd 
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look — milled about, politely yield- 
ing precedence to each other, and 
at last sorted themselves out and 
sat down. 

Miss Phipps had never in her 
life seen a single one of those pre- 
sent in the church — that is, not 
before today. 

"Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God of His great mercy 
to take unto himself the soul of 
our dear brother, Charles Ranulf, 
here departed," began the Vicar. 

" Ah, it's Charles all right," re- 
flected Miss Phipps. 

Presently the Vicar delivered a 
little address. It was not his custom 
on such occasions, he explained, 
but today he felt impelled to do so. 
Charles, it seemed, had shown 
splendid courage in the recent war; 
he was generous, loyal, friendly, 
honourable, of great prowess in all 
manly sports, and very much 
beloved; his faults, which he him- 
self would be the first to admit, 
sprang from the excess of his good 
qualities. 

" Wine, women, and song, I sup-- 
pose," thought Miss Phipps, sighing. 

I wonder how old he was and 
how he died?" 

The service ended; the Vicar led 
the way to the graveside. Miss 
Phipps followed and concealed her- 
self behind a nearby marble slab. 
At that terrible moment, always 
so cruel to those who really care, 
when die handful of dust rattled 
upon the lid of the coffin, the beau- 
tiful girl could not restrain a sor- 
rowful exclamation. The tall man 
took her arm in his grasp — a very 
strong grasp, thought Miss Phipps, 
watching it all from the rear, if it ' 
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were meant to support and console 
her. 

The chief mourners now with- 
drew, but the rest seemed inclined 
to linger, exarnining the wreaths and 
discussing the deceased. But, the 
decorum of the occasion preventing 
gossip, Miss Fhipps could learn little 
more of Charles than the Vicar had 
already told her. Not relishing the 
prospect of another interview with 
Tabitha, she withdrew to the next 
village for lunch, and returned later 
in the afternoon to investigate 
privately. 

Yes, Charles was a Coulcy. Aged 
thirty-nine. There were very hand- 
some wreaths from Captain Gerald 
Coulcy, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Coulcy, Dr. Everard and Miss Her- 
mione Coulcy, Sir Richard and 
Lady Quinberry, Canon and the 
Misses Bingham; these from their 
position close by the open grave 
were obviously regarded as coming 
from those nearest to the deceased. 
There were wreaths too from 
Charles's old regiment, from all 
kinds of groups and associations 
in county and town, from " his old 
nurse Hannah Carton ", from 
friends galore. There were no 
flowers from anyone called Cissie, 
or Cecilia, or any cognate appella- 
tion. But in a corner there lay a 
bunch of fine yellow roses — " what 
is known as a spray, I believe," 
reflected Miss Phipps — which bore 
no card, no name. 

"That's from Cissie," thought 
Miss Phipps. 

She climbed into her car thought- 
fully. She was no nearer to under- 
standing the mystery of the tele- 
gram than when she had first come 
to Appleshara, but somehow she 
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now felt deeply involved and 
pledged to its solution. She liked 
Charles, grieved for the beautiful 
girl, disliked the sallow bossy man, 
felt troubled for the unknown 
Cissie. 

She drove down the wide village 
street and was about to turn right to 
return to London when suddenly 
she saw that the left arm of the 
signpost announced Brittlesea 16 
miles. Now Brittlesea was the home 
of Detective-Inspector Tarrant, in 
whose cases she had often been 
associated. On a sudden impulse she 
swung the wheel to the left. 

That a crash did not result was 
due chiefly to the excellent driving 
of die young woman in the large 
dark green van just turning the 
corner, but partly to Miss Phipps's 
own capacity for keeping her head. 
There was an alarming moment 
when the van and Miss Phipps's 
litde car appeared to be charging 
each other head on, then Miss 
Phipps wrenched her wheel, the van 
driver wrenched her wheel, Miss 
Phipps found her hat in one hedge 
and the van young woman found 
hers in the other. They dismounted 
and examined their respective 
vehicles — Miss Fhipps in the care- 
free spirit of an owner whose car 
has been scratched before, the van 
young woman in some anxiety. 

" Are you marked at all?" called 
Miss Phipps cheerfully. 

"I don't know yet," snapped the 
young woman. 

She bent over the rear fender. 
Miss Phipps approached her. 

"No. It's not marked, thank 
goodness. I beg your pardon for 
sounding so bad-tempered, but you 
see the van's the property of the 
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Southshire County Council, and you 
know what these public bodies are." 

" I do indeed. The affair was en- 
tirely my fault and I apologise," said 
Miss Phipps. " I changed my mind 
suddenly and decided to go to 
Brittlesea instead of London." 

She laughed. After a moment, 
when the girl looked disapprovingly 
at her from beneath raised eyebrows, 
the girl laughed too. 

"Pleasant girl," thought Miss 
Phipps. "Modern type. Educated. 
Speaks well. Stands straight. Thick 
dark hair. Good brown eyes. Cotton 
frock and sandals, cheap but taste- 
ful. Lady. Virtuous. Salt of earth. 
Worried." 

"Are you by any chance Miss 
Marian Phipps?" said the van girl. 

Miss Phipps coloured with 
pleasure. " Now how did you know 
that?" 

"Oh, it's not too difficult," said 
the girl airily. 

She moved round to the back of 
the van and pulled a lever. The 
doors swung open. Miss Phipps gave 
a cry of delighted surprise. The van 
was lined with shelves of books, and 
on a tiny table lay boxes of index 
cars. 

"Why, it's a travelling library!" 
she exclaimed. 

"Yes. County Council Mobile 
Library Service. We visit the out- 
lying villages. Here's your latest 
detective book, you see." 

She picked up the brightly 
jacketed The Mouse and the Lion 
and turned it over, so that Miss 
Phipps saw her own bespectacled 
countenance smirking up at her from 
the back flap of the wrapper. Not 
for the first time she indulged the 
wistful hope that she looked less 
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idiotic in real life than in her photo- 
graphs. 

"It's in good demand," said the 
library girl. 

" Do tell me about your work," 
said Miss Phipps. "I'm really in- 
terested.' 

The library girl began to describe 
her routine in an offhand way, but 
perceiving from Miss Phipps' ques- 
tions that her interest was genuine, 
warmed up and revealed her real 
enthusiasm. Miss Phipps adored 
anything to do with libraries. 
Accordingly, it was several minutes 
later when they were roused from 
an absorbing talk by the sound of 
violent hooting, and looking out 
from the back of the van they saw 
that their vehicles were impeding 
the progress of a young man in a 
jeep with a netted trailer full of 
pigs. They parted hurriedly and 
Miss Phipps drove away. 

"I am not exactly a fool, my 
dear Bob," said Miss Phipps to De- 
tective-Inspector Tarrant. Remem- 
bering the photograph on her book 
jacket she added hurriedly, "How- 
ever much of one I may appear." 

The Inspector gave a deprecating 
cough. 

" And therefore I can guess why 
Cissie sent me that telegram." 

"Can you indeed?" said the In- 
spector, somewhat startled. 

" Yes. By the way, my dear boy," 
said Miss Phipps in a casual tone, 
"have you read my latest novel 
yet?" 

" Oh— no. Not yet," admitted the 
Inspector, colouring. "Mary has," 
he added, looking across at his 
young American wife, who had just 
come downstairs from putting the 
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baby to bed. " Haven't you, dear?" 

" Yes, indeed. I'm one of Miss 
Phipps's most enthusiastic fans," 
said Mary. "I thought The Mouse 
and the Lion was one of your best, 
Miss Phipps. It was so neat the way 
that ^significant little typist Cissie 
said the word which started un- 
ravelling the whole mystery." 

"Cissie?" said the Inspector, 
really startled now. 

"Yes. The person who sent the 
telegram inviting me to Charles 
Coulcy's funeral took the name of a 
character in my own book — the 
character who started the investi- 
gation of the murder." 

" Oh, come, Miss Phipps," said 
the Inspector uneasily. 

" Obviously the person who sent 
me the telegram did so because she 
thought Charles Coulcy was mur- 
dered. She is the insignificant little 
person in the background who gives 
the warning which eventually will 
catch the murderer." 

" Oh, come, come ! " 

" She relied on my intelligence to 
perceive this, and," said Miss 
Phipps, beaming over her pince-nez, 
"I shall not fail her." 

There was an awkward silence. 

" But, Miss Phipps," objected 
Mary, " in your book it was an old 
woman who was murdered by poison 
by her grandson — the circumstances 
aren't in the least the same." 

" No, no, of course not," said Miss 
Phipps impatiently. " Only the char- 
acter of Cissie, and her role in the 
tragedy, are the same." 

" But why should she appeal to 
you} Why not inform the police? 
And why not use her real name?" 

"My dear Mary," said Miss 
Phipps. "It's such a pleasure to 
talk to you — you always pierce 
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through the cluttering detail to the 
essentials of a problem. The answer 
to all three of your questions is the 
same: she is too close to the mur- 
derer. So, from the shelter of anony- 
mity, she sets me on the trail." 

There was another silence. 

"Look, Miss Phipps," said Tar- 
rant at length, in a soothing tone. 
"I don't want to be unkind or to 
offend you, you know, but I must 
state my honest opinion. All that 
stuff about Cissie is so far-fetched 
as to be quite preposterous." 

"You think so? That's a very 
helpful observation, Bob," said Miss 
Phipps thoughtfully. 

"How so?" said the Inspector, 
puzzled. 

"To me the Cissie theory isn't 
preposterous at all. To you it is. 
Therefore, to my kind of person it 
isn't preposterous, to your kind it 
is. Therefore, Cissie is my kind of 
person — that is, a writer, or a keen 
reader, somebody in some way fami- 
liar with books. Now, that's very 
helpful, Bob) — it narrows the field, 
which otherwise would be distress- 
ingly wide." 

"Isn't that a little — I mean, will 
so many people have read " 

" You think I'm exaggerating the 
size of my public? You forget the 
mobile library, Bob. Anyone in the 
whole of East Southshire could have 
read The Mouse and the Lion." 

"But surely you don't seriously 
think Charles Coulcy was mur- 
dered?" 

" He fell from the balcony of the 
London house of that highly publi- 
cised financier Sir Richard Quinberry 
while drunk. See the Southshire 
Gazette for last Saturday. There is 
some scandal about a young lady 
and Charles in London. See Tabitha 
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of the White Hart Inn. Cissie asks 
a detective novelist — who is known, 
by the way, to have solved real cases 
— to come and investigate. I think 
that's enough to rouse suspicion, 
don't you?" 

" No," said Tarrant _ bluntly. 
" Don't you see, Miss Phipps, the 
whole thing's a mare's-nest? A mis- 
take made by some telegraph clerk 
in the Charing Cross post office. The 
address of one telegram has acci- 
dentally been put on the contents 
of another. Somewhere there is a 
Coulcy relation who received no 
telegram about Charles's funeral be- 
cause the telegram meant for him 
went to you. And somewhere some- 
body is furious because you have 
not replied to the telegram he sent 
you, because you never received it." 

"In that case," inquired Miss 
Phipps blandly, "who is Cissie?" 

" Of course she must be a Couicy, 
or connected with the family." 

" There's no Cissie or Cecilia or 
any similar name in the Coulcy 
family tree," said Miss Phipps. 

" A pet name," grunted Tarrant. 

Miss Phipps picked up her note- 
book and read out emphatically: 
" Captain Gerard Coulcy, seconded 
to War Office, younger brother and 
heir to Charles, unmarried. Dr. 
Everard Coulcy, uncle to Charles, 
Master of Southstone College, Ox- 
bridge, unmarried. Sister Hermione 
Coulcy lives with him. Stephen 
Coulcy, cousin to Charles, barrister, 
married to Ruth, with issue Stephen, 
Henry, Philip — and another one 
coming," she added. " You'll have 
some difficulty in finding a Cissie 
amongst those names, Bob." 

Tarrant snorted. "A secretary or 
housekeeper," he suggested. 



" Secretaries or housekeepers don't 
allude to their employers by their 
first name only and sign by their 
own first name only, in solemn 
telegrams," said Miss Phipps. 

" You've got something there, 
Miss Phipps," agreed Mary. 

" On the other hand, I don't see 
a Cissie of your kind amongst that 
crowd," said Tarrant crossly. " Bar- 
risters and Masters of Colleges and 
Captains in the Guards don't send 
telegrams to unknown novelists — to 
novelists they don't know, I mean," 
Tarrant corrected himself hastily — 
" signed by the name of a fictitious 
character in the novelist's latest de- 
tective story." 

"You're quite right, Bob," said 
Miss Phipps without resentment. 
" To discover the identity of Cissie 
is likely to be a difficult task. I take 
it I have to do it without your aid?" 

"I'm afraid so," said Tarrant. 

"How will you begin, Miss 
Phipps dear?" asked Mary solici- 
tously. 

" Bob has unintentionally fur- 
nished me with an excellent plan," 
beamed Miss Phipps. 

"I am not quite clear what you 
wish to ask me, Miss — uh — Phipps," 
said the barrister, Mr. Stephen 
Couk}', in his full mellow tones, 
" and I am afraid I cannot give you 
very much time — I am due in court 
in half an hour. So if you would be 
as explicit as possible, I should be 
grateful. The message on your card 
mentioned a telegram and the 
Coulcy family." 

"Yes. I received a telegram ad- 
dressed to me and purporting to 
come from someone named Cissfe, 
informing me of Mr. Charles 
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Coulcy's death and inviting me to 
his funeral. Charles died this morn- 
ing funeral Applesham Wednesday 
eleven thirty Cissie. As I was not 
acquainted with Charles Coulcy, I 
thought there must be some mis- 
take." 

" Good Lord, yes ! " said the bar- 
rister, staring. "That must have 
given you a considerable shock. 
Didn't you know Charles at all, 
then?" 

" No." 

" He was one of the most lovable 
fellows I ever knew," said Mr. 
Coulcy emphatically. "However — 
Cissie, you say? A curious set of 
mistakes on the part of our great 
G.P.O.! Address and sender belong 
to one party, you; message belongs 
to another party, presumably some 
Coulcy." 

" No — Cissie is unknown to me." 

"Well, she's certainly unknown 
to me," said Mr. Coulcy. "There's 
no Cissie in the Coulcy family — or 
even among our friends and acquain- 
tances. But perhaps the name was a 
misprint, a misinterpretation? Cissie, 
Coulcy — same number of letters. A 
not impossible confusion? What do 
you think?" 

" The name was checked. You 
yourself, then," went on Miss 
Phipps, "have not received some 
telegram mysterious to you, which 
might have been intended for me?" 

" Certainly not at home — and not 
to my knowledge here in chambers. 
But I'll ask my clerk." 

He pressed a bell on his desk and 
asked for the clerk to come to him. 

" You can understand," pursued 
Miss Phipps, " that I am anxious to 
find this missing telegram addressed 
to me." 

" Of course." 



" I am rather disturbed lest I am 
losing some royalties by its non- 
delivery." 

"Royalties? I can see, Miss 
Phipps," said Mr. Coulcy, bending 
towards her genially, " that I ought 
to know who you are and what you 
do. But I don't, you know. Will you 
forgive me and enlighten my ignor- 
ance?" 

" You don't read detective stories, 
then?" said Miss Phipps. "I write 
them." 

" I never read anything but briefs, 
nowadays," smiled the barrister. 

" I congratulate you on the size 
of your practice. And your wife?" 

"Ruth? She's a musician, you 
know. Piano. In her spare time — 
when she has any. Children keep her 
busy. Never reads fiction." 

"That takes care of her, then. 
But in any case," reflected Miss 
Phipps, " Ruth, as I remember her 
in Applesham Church, would never 
regard herself as Cissie." 

" If I may advise you, Miss 
Phipps," continued the barrister, re- 
suming a formal courtesy. "I sug- 
gest you take this matter to the 
police. They could probably make 
the Post Office show the original 
form on which the telegram was 
written. On the back would be found 
the name and address of the sender. 
You could then get in touch with 
that sender." 

"Thank you," said Miss Phipps. 
"That's very helpful." 

"I myself," continued the barris- 
ter, "neither sent nor received a 
telegram concerning my cousin's 
death or funeral. His younger 
brother, Gerard, telephoned me late 
at night from Salisbury Plain, where 
he was engaged on War Office busi- 
ness and informed me that Charles 
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had fallen from the balcony of Sir 
Richard Quinberry's house and was 
lying seriously injured in the 
Thameside Hospital. I went there 
immediately and remained through 
the night, and was joined there by 
Gerard as soon as he could reach 
London. But poor Charles was un- 
conscious and died the next morn- 
ing. I was in touch with young 
Gerard all the time. I mention this 
because, so far as I can see, only 
one person could properly have sent 
a telegram in such terms as you de- 
scribe — namely, my cousin Gerard 
— and only one person could pro- 
perly have had such a telegram 
addressed to him — namely, my 
uncle, Dr. Everard Coulcy of 
Southstone College, Oxbridge. You 
could perhaps ask them. But in my 
opinion the police are best able to 
handle your problem. Ah, here 
comes Mr. Sitherside, who will give 
you a definite answer to your ques- 
tion about mysterious telegrams 
here. I'm afraid I myself must now 
leave you." 

Mr. Sitherside, small, neat, dried- 
up, with very shrewd blue eyes, lis- 
tened with his head on one side to 
Miss Phipps's explanation, and re- 
plied : " We have received no tele- 
gram which was not perfectly com- 
prehensible to us." 

" Do you read detective stories, 
Mr. Sitherside?" inquired Miss 
Phipps impishly. 

She fled away from the clerk's 
look of horror in such discomfiture 
that she almost fell down the un- 
even stone stairs of the old legal Inn. 

" Your best plan," said one of the 
agreeable young ladies behind the 
Charing Cross Post Office counter, 
"is to telephone from one of the 



boxes over there. Of course you hsve 
to pay for the service, you know." 

Miss Phipps did the necessary 
dialling, explaining, and inserting 
of coins. 

"Marian Phipps, Bookey and 
Bookey, London, W.C.2" read the 
voice from Enquiries. "That the 
one?" She read out the whole tele- 
gram. 

"Yes. I want the name and 
address of the sender from the back 
of the telegram, please." 

" The sender's name is : A. Cissie," 
read the girl. She spelled it letter 
by letter. "The address is Apple- 
sham." 

" Thank you," said Miss Phipps. 
" That all you want to know?" 
" That's all." 

It was a warm, sunny day, but 
Miss Phipps felt a chill down the 
back of her neck as she left the tele- 
phone box. So Bob Tarrant thought 
her idea about Cissie preposterous! 
Well, well . , . 

" But we are delighted to see you, 
my dear Miss Phipps," said Dr. 
Everard Coulcy, the Master of 
Southstone. " Delighted to have die 
opportunity of meeting one who has 
given my sister and myself so many 
hours of pleasure. I read your detec- 
tive stories aloud to my sister while 
she embroiders." 

"Tapestry," put in Miss Her- 
mione, raising her head from a very 
fine example of that kind of work. 

" We enjoy them because they are 
exercises in pure ratiocination," con- 
tinued the Master. 

"No foolish thrills," said his 
sister, returning to her work. 

"We found The Mouse and the 
Lion particularly good. The various 
threads of the mystery resembled a 
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hopelessly entangled net, yet when 
the young typist said the key word, 
she pulled on the one thread that 
made the whole series of events and 
motives come out straight and dear. 
What was her name, Hermione?" 

" Cissie," said Hermione. " And 
the key word was string." 

Miss Phipps started. Hermione 
raised her eyes. Miss Phipps stared 
full into them: they met her gaze 
calmly, clear and untroubled. 

"However, this is not to the 
point," continued Dr. Coulcy. " I 
regret very much that we are not 
able to help you, Miss Phipps. We 
have received no telegram which 
might have been intended for you. 
Indeed the news of poor Charles's 
accident and subsequent death came 
to us not by telegram but by tele- 
phone. Sir Richard Quinberry, in 
whose house the unfortunate acci- 
dent occurred, telephoned us that 
night after the ambulance had taken 
poor Charles away, and my nephew 
Gerard telephoned us on the follow- 
ing morning after Charles's death. 
Poor Charles never regained con- 
sciousness after the fall, you know." 

" I don't know why you keep say- 
ing poor Charles, Evcrard," said his 
sister with sudden asperity. 

" My dear, in spite of all his faults, 
I was very much attached to him, 
and he was a young man, with half 
bis life yet to live." 

" But very little to live for. The 
girl to whom he was engaged was 
killed by a flying bomb in the war," 
said Hermione, addressing Miss 
Phipps. "And he had recendy de- 
cided that the Manor House would 
ha ve to be sold to keep the Apple- 
sham estate solvent. What had he 
left for which he cared? He was slip- 
ping into habits of unworthy dissi- 



pation. When I last saw him, at 
Christmas, I was shocked by the 
change in his appearance and per- 
sonality. His fatal fall was perhaps 
a merciful dispensadon of Provi- 
dence." 

" He had Gerard to care for, and 
Gerard cared greatly for him. He 
might have pulled himself up and 
even married somebody else. But 
these family affairs cannot interest 
Miss Phipps, my dear," said Dr. 
Coulcy. "I am truly sorry we can- 
not be of service in your search for 
the missing telegram, Miss Phipps. 
If you will accompany me to my 
study, I will instruct my secretary 
to look again through all my recent 
correspondence, but I fear the result 
will be negative." 

Dr. Coulcy's secretary, a rather 
tousled but mild and erudite gende- 
man who declared himself personally 
unacquainted with Mr. Charles 
Coulcy, confirmed this verdict. 

" Dear, dear ! I wish we could 
have helped you. But meanwhile, 
Miss Phipps, my sister and I hope 
you will stay to tea?" 

" Thank you very much. Are these 
family portraits?" asked Miss 
Phipps, gazing in awe at the walls 
of the stately corridor as they re- 
turned to the drawing-room. 

" No, no. Just previous Masters," 
explained Dr. Coulcy. "A long 
tradition." He began to recount their 
names, dates, and histories with 
great precision; his memory could 
certainly be relied upon. 

" And you sent no telegram about 
Mr. Coulcy's death?" Miss Phipps 
slipped into the stream. 

"No, no. I had no occasion to 
do so, since Gerard and Stephen al- 
ready knew of it. Now this Master," 
said Dr. Coulcy with relish, " must 
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have been a very odd old boy, be- 
cause . . ." 

"I must try the non-literary ones 
next, I suppose," thought Miss 
Phipps with a sigh. " Still, one learns 
a litde here and a little there." 

Mrs. Hannah Carton had told 
Miss Phipps the whole history of 
Charles Coulcy's birth, infancy, 
teething, childhood, boyhood, school- 
days, war service, and the tragic loss 
of his fiancee, and had now reached 
the present decade. Born in the 
north of England, she had accom- 
panied Charles's mother to Apple- 
sham on her marriage, and brought 
up the two boys, Charles and the 
much younger Gerard, till her own 
marriage to the Coulcy buder; then 
with Carton's sister, the parlour- 
maid Tabitha, they had left the 
Coulcy service and took over the 
White Hart Inn. 

" So you see, love, his death is a 
great grief to me," said the good old 
woman with tears in her large brown 
eyes. "The manner of it too! Fall- 
ing drunk off a balcony ! What would 
Lady Honoria have said to that? 
Poor Mr. Charles! He's never been 
the same since he lost poor Miss 
Bingham." 

" Ah, Miss Bingham," said Miss 
Phipps, vaguely remembering a 
wreath which bore that name. 

" Yes, love— Miss Caroline Bing- 
ham, the eldest of the Vicar's girls. 
Handsome she was — oh, yes, hand- 
some and spirited — it was a treat to 
see her on a horse. The Vicar's 
youngest, now, Miss Elizabeth — 
her that's Lady Quinberry— some 
say she's very beautiful, but she isn't 
a patch on Miss Caroline, not a 
patch, I tell you straight. Miss 
Bingham was in the Army in the 



war— die A.T.S. or the W.A.A.C."s 
or whatever they were called — very 
high up she was at headquarters in 
London, and she was in St. James's 
Church that Sunday morning when 
it got a direct hit. Yes, killed out- 
right. Poor Mr. Charles! Poor Miss 
Caroline! A fine young lady if ever 
there was one! Straight as a die! 
It's no use telling me," said Mrs. 
Carton on a peevish note, " that 
Miss Elizabeth's a patch on her, 
because she isn't. Throwing Mr. 
Gerard over the way she did, for 
that Sir Richard Quinberry who is 
old enough to be her father! Some 
say it was just a lovers' tiff, but I 
say it was because that Sir Richard 
had a couple of million pounds. 
Pity Mr. Charles ever invited him 
down here. Miss Elizabeth has al- 
ways been spoilt, that's what I say, 
with her mother dying when she was 
born and her elder sisters making 
such a fuss of her. I grant you she's 
the only fair one and pretty enough 
like a doll on a Christmas tree, but 
she's not a patch on Miss Caroline. 
That's why I can't believe it— I just 
can't believe it— when they say Mr. 
Charles has been running after Lady 
Quinberry up in London." 

She looked in anxious question at 
Miss Phipps, who replied firmly, " I 
shouldn't believe it for a moment if 
I were you." 

Mrs. Carton's honest face beamed 
with relief. 

" There now! Didn't I say so to 
Tabby? It isn't likely he would, is 
it? After Miss Caroline. And with 
Miss Elizabeth, Lady Quinberry I 
should say, having been bis brother's 
girl and alL He was much too fond 
of Mr. Gerard to do any such thing 
—he always looked after Mr. 
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Gerard, him being so much younger. 
But it's being said about in the vil- 
lage. Miss Pnipps— it has indeed! 
They've been seen in London — 
dining together, you know. And 
then to fall off Sir Richard's bal- 
cony drunk! Whatever would 
Lady Honoria have said? As for 
telegrams, I didn't send any nor yet 
receive any, Miss Phipps. The 
Vicar himself came across and told 
me about Mr. Charles, Miss Geor- 
giana being off as usual like, with 
her van." 

" With her van?" exclaimed Miss 
Phipps. 

" Her library van, you know," 
said Mrs. Carton. " Young ladies all 
work nowadays, you know, times 
not being what they were, Miss 
Phipps. Of course, the Vicar is a 
Canon now and I daresay that helps, 
but Miss Georgiana and " 

At that moment the clock struck, 
the bar had to be opened, and Miss 
Phipps took the opportunity to 
escape. 

It was an action she was to regret. 

"My father," said Georgiana 
Bingham firmly, sitting very erect 
on one of the broken-springed 
Vicarage armchairs, " is writing a 
commentary on the Book of Job, 
and this is one of the very few hours 
when he is at leisure to devote him- 
self to it. I really don't want to dis- 
turb him, and I assure you that all 
business matters in this house go 
through my hands." 

"I'm sure they do — and very 
capable hands, too," thought Miss 
Phipps, observing them as they lay, 
slim and brown, in their owner's 
lap, and remembering their swift 
accurate wrench on the van's wheel. 



Aloud she said, "If you could 
just assure me that you neither sent 
nor received a telegram about Mr. 
Charles Coulcy's death, then I 
could pursue my researches else- 
where." 

" We neither sent nor received any 
telegram about Mr. Charles Coulcy's 
death," said Georgiana Bingham 
steadily. 

Miss Phipps was staggered. She 
could not believe that this girl with 
the honest eyes, the erect carriage, 
the good plain face, the vicarage 
background of faded chintz and 
Sunday school classes and early ser- 
vice, would lie. 

And yet! Surely she must be 
Cissie? Everything fitted: her 
appearance, her character, the posi- 
tion of her home so near the Manor 
House, her sister's marriage, her 
access to The Mouse and the Lion. 

" When I met you the other day 
in the van," began Miss Phipps. 

"You didn't mention this tele- 
gram affair to me then," said Geor- 
giana sternly. 

" I didn't know who you were, 
then," countered Miss Phipps. 

Georgiana's face cleared. " No, of 
course you didn't— how stupid of 
me! I beg your pardon," she said. 

"When I met you and you 
showed me your delightful mobile 
library," began Miss Phipps again, 
" there was a copy of my latest 
novel, The Mouse and the Lion, 
lying on the desk." 
" Yes." 

" Forgive me — excuse me— I dis- 
like this inquiry very much," panted 
Miss Phipps, "but it is essential 
Have you read The Mouse and the 
LionV 
"No," said Georgiana. 
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"What?" gasped Miss Phipps. 
" No?" 

Georgiana shook her head. 

" Word of honour?" 

" Word of honour. It must sound 
very rude of me," said Georgiana, 
colouring. " I'm truly sorry. But you 
see archaeology is my real subject, 
and my library work gives me all too 
little time for it. So you see " 

"I see perfectly," said Miss 
Phipps. " So you don't know 
Cissie?" 

" I'm afraid I don't." 

"Oh, Lord," cried Miss Phipps 
in great distress. "That really 
knocks me flat! Bob Tarrant must 
be right after all. Unless, of course, 
the Quinberrys " 

Georgiana Bingham frowned. 

" Miss Fnipps," she said earnestly, 
leaning forward, " is it really so im- 
portant to you to find this missing 
telegram?" 

"Well, it might be, you see," 
said Miss Phipps feebly. 

" Because if it is not — I should 
be rather glad," said Georgiana 
carefully, " if my sister need not be 
troubled in the matter." 

" She was much distressed at the 
funeral, I noticed," said Miss 
Phipps, recovering a little. 

Georgiana scowled. 

" If you have heard any gossip 
about my sister and Mr. Charles 
Coulcy, you should disregard it as 
totally mistaken," she said sternly. 
" Mr. Coulcy and my sister had, it 
is true, met each other frequently 
of late, but it was to discuss a 
matter of business." 

" Oh, my dear, I know all about 
it," said Miss Phipps in a gush of 
sympathy. " Elizabeth, who hasn't a 
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very strong character, had a tiff with 
Gerard, who was too high-minded 
to ask her to marry him because the 
estate's in a mess and he has no 
money. Sir Richard caught her on 
the rebound. She's wretched with 
him and weeps out her wretchedness 
to Gerard. Gerard confided this, as 
he confided everything, to Charles. 
Charles, who was devoted to his 
brother and had a good deal of in- 
fluence with your father, tried to 
find some way of making that 
beastiy Quinberry give Elizabeth a 
divorce so that she can marry 
Gerard. Then Charles broke his 
neck and there seems no hope for 
poor Elizabeth. Isn't all that true?" 

" One thing at least is true," said 
Georgiana, and her eyes were bright 
and hard. " Sir Richard Quinberry 
is a beast of die first water— a 
loathsome, sensual, cruel, clever 
devil." 

"Yes, I could see you were 
worried about your sister. It strikes 
me as odd, you know," said Miss 
Phipos more" calmly, "that when 
Charles fell, Sir Richard telephoned 
Captain Gerard Coulcy on Salis- 
bury Plain and Dr. Everard Coulcy 
in Oxbridge, but did not telephone 
Mr. Stephen Coulcy, who is on the 
spot in London. Stephen did not 
hear cf the accident until Gerard 
telephoned him. The result was a 
delay before Charles was seen by 
any of his relatives, and by the time 
he was seen, he was quite uncon- 
scious, and never spoke again. His 
silence was convenient for Sir 
Richard, perhaps." 

" Miss Phipps, don't go to see 
my sister!" exclaimed Georgiana. 
" Richard will worm it all out cf 
her, and be furious. When he is 
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vexed for any reason, he makes 
Elizabeth suffer for it. Please don't 
go!" Georgiana was pleading and 
Miss Phipps forced herself to be 
stern. 

" I must. You see, my dear," said 
Miss Phipps, shaking her head, 
" you haven't read The Mouse and 
the Lion. You're not Cissie. I can't 
give up my quest until I've found 
Cissie. Cissie has something impor- 
tant to tell me about Charles's 
death — I feel certain of that. I must 
find Cissie." 

" Though who on earth Cissie 
can be," she reflected as she drove 
rapidly back to London and Sir 
Richard Quinberry's elegant May- 
fair address, " I simply cannot 
imagine. Unless it's Elizabeth Quin- 
berry. If so, she must have more in- 
telligence than all the others give 
her credit for." 

By the time Miss Phipps reached 
London the summer twilight was 
falling; by the time she drew her 
litde car up in front of Sir Richard's 
house, a white crescent of moon 
was riding in the darkening sky. It 
was absurdly late to make a call, and 
the butler who answered the door 
clearly took this view. But Miss 
Phipps, though she always looked 
an odd old trout — she had heard a 
young thing call her this once, and 
retained the memory as a salutary 
self-discipline — could on occasion 
produce an air of convincing autho- 
rity. She produced it now; the man 
admitted her, showed her to a hand- 
some drawing-room on the first 
floor, and went in search of Lady 
Quinberry. 

" How do people still manage to 
have money like this?" wondered 
Miss Phipps, looking about her. 
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" Can it be acquired honestly nowa- 
days?" 

The long high room, painted 
throughout in clear white, was fur- 
nished with some beautiful examples 
of Chippendale. The upholstery was 
white; a superb jar of early Wedg- 
wood Queensware held masses of 
gorgeous blue and orange " Bird of 
Paradise " flowers against the wall. 
One pair of the long french win- 
dows stood open. 

"Ah, the balcony!" said Miss 
Phipps, advancing towards it. 

The balcony had an ironwork 
railing of an agreeable pattern, 
painted pale green. It was not a high 
railing, but neither was it particu- 
larly low. 

" I don't quite see how anyone 
could fall over it," thought Miss 
Phipps grimly, "even if drunk. 
Charles was a tall, powerful fellow, 
too, to judge from the size of the 
coffin. The best way, I suppose, 
would be to make him trip and 
then seize his back leg and heave." 

She stood on the balcony, her 
hands on the railing, and looked 
down. Below lay a small plot of gar- 
den, fringed by trees. It was, cer- 
tainly, a small garden compared 
with those of the Manor House 
and the Vicarage at Applesham, 
but Miss Phipps, who knew 
that the ground rents of Mayfair 
houses were fabulously high, regis- 
tered the existence of any garden at 
all as one more indication of Sir 
Richard's wealth. The garden was 
quiet and secluded, and edged all 
round by an asphalt path. 

" Convenient," reflected Miss 
Phipps. 

Behind her a door opened. She 
slipped back into the room. 
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"Poor little Elizabeth! Poor 
young thing!" thought Miss Phipps 
in heartfelt sympathy. 

At first sight her pity seemed un- 
called for. In a striking full-skirted 
dress of rusding white — " one of 
those new materials," reflected Miss 
Phipps — Lady Quinberry looked 
even more beautiful than in the 
elegant black suit she had worm at 
the funeral. The lovely lines of her 
throat and arms, the dazzling purity 
of her complexion, the gleam of her 
wonderful pale gold hair, were 
enough to make any girl proudly 
happy. Diamonds sparkled in her 
charming ears and in a magnificent 
bracelet round her slender wrist. 
But her eyes were dull with anguish. 

She smiled — the troubled, plead- 
ing smile of a litde girl afraid of a 
scolding — and held out her hand. 

" I'm afraid I didn't quite under- 
stand what you wanted? My sister 
knows you, of course." 

"So Georgiana telephoned!" 
thought Miss Phipps, a little sur- 
prised. 

" I'm afraid I haven't read any of 
your books," continued Lady Quin- 
berry in her sweet wistful tones. " I 
don't seem to have much time for 
reading." 

Miss Phipps had met this excuse 
a thousand times before. Her usual 
tart reply rose to her lips : " We can 
always find time to do what we 
want." But she repressed it — the 
child looked so very forlorn. As for 
sending Miss Phipps a telegram 
under the name of one of Miss 
Phipps's characters, poor Elizabeth 
might just possibly have read The 
Mouse and the Lion and be lying 
about it, but she simply wouldn't 
have had the brain to work out such 



a plan. She wasn't the telegraphing 
Cissie. 

" It was just that a telegram ad- 
dressed to me became mixed with 
a telegram concerning the death of 
Mr. Charles Coulcy," explained 
Miss Phipps in her kindest tones. 
" I am trying to find my telegram." 

" Charles?" exclaimed Lady 
Quinberry. " He's dead, you know." 

" What is this about Charles?" 
said an angry voice. 

Lady Quinberry started aside, and 
her husband was revealed behind 
her. 

"What is this about Charles?" 
repeated Sir Richard, advancing 
into the room. 

" Sir Richard Quinberry? My 
name is Phipps " 

"A telegram about Charles's 
death," fluttered Elizabeth, inter- 
rupting her. 

"What?" barked Sir Richard. 
" What is the reason of this? Who 
is this person? What has she to do 
with Charles? Is this an attempt at 
blackmail, madam?" 

" Certainly not!" exclaimed Miss 
Phipps, mrning scarlet. " I have 
lost a telegram addressed to me, 
and » 

" Leave us, Elizabeth," com- 
manded Sir Richard, turning to his 
wife. 

" Catherine knows her, Robert,' 
faltered Elizabeth. 

(" Catherine? Who in the world 
is Catherine?" marvelled Miss 
Phipps.) 

"Leave us!" 

Poor Lady Quinberry gave Miss 
Phipps a deprecating smile, then, 
hanging her head, went out of the 
room. Her pale gold hair fell on 
each side of her perfect face. " She 
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really is exceptionally lovely, poor 
child," thought Miss Phipps. 

In watching her, Miss Phipps had 
forgotten Sir Richard, whom she 
now discovered to be towering close 
beside her. He looked well in his 
admirably tailored dinner jacket, 
and appeared taller and more power- 
ful ti'ian in the Applesham church 
— there was muscle beneath the 
smooth black cloth. His face, how- 
ever, had the sagging flesh, the 
fatigued colour, and the deep tell- 
tale lines, of the rou£, and Miss 
Phipps disliked him heartily. 

" And now kindly explain your- 
self." 

" I received a telegram about 
Mr. Charles Coulcy's death " 

" From whom?" 

" I have no idea." 

"What! Nonsense! It was Gerard 
Coulcy who sent you here," said Sir 
Richard in a low tone of fury. 
" Admit it, you come from Gerard." 

" No." 

" Yes, Gerard sent you," repeated 
Sir Richard. "He sent you to my 
wife. You think there was something 
strange about Charles's death — is 
that what it is? Is that it?" he 
shouted suddenly. 

His yellow eyes blazed with a 
strange wild fire, and Miss Phipps 
thought, " The man is mad." 

" You came to investigate? That 
is right? Look," said Sir Richard, 
seizing her arm in an iron grasp and 
impelling her towards the open win- 
dow. " I will show you exactly how 
Charles's death happened. Then 
you can tell Gerard, and Gerard 
can tell my wife." 

" The man's mad with jealousy," 
decided Miss Phipps. "He loves 
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that child and knows that she loves 
Gerard." 

She found that she was on the 
balcony. Sir Richard swung her to- 
wards the railing. She was like a 
stuffed doll in his powerful hands. 

" Charles tripped— he stumbled," 
said Sir Richard, his tone now 
smooth, his yellow eyes gleaming. 
" The effect was like so." He kicked 
her right ankle sharply. Miss Phipps 
involuntarily withdrew it and was 
left standing on one foot. Sir 
Richard then stooped. He seized her 
left ankle, he heaved, he threw. 

Miss Phipps plunged over the 
railing. 

Her glasses fell off. She grabbed 
at the ironwork and managed to 
secure a hold. Sir Richard kicked at 
her knuckles. Miss Phipps, wishing 
she weighed less, hung on grimly. 
Sir Richard tried to \ick her, but 
fortunately the pattern of the iron- 
work was too close to let his foot 
through. It was all most unpleasant. 
With an exclamation Sir "Richard 
rushed away into the drawing-room. 

" Help ! " shouted Miss Phipps at 
the top of her voice. " Though it's 
no use calling for help to that sweet 
silly Elizabeth," she thought, and on 
an impulse she screamed, " Cathe- 
rine! Catherine!" 

Sir Richard came back with a 
footstool in his hands. He leaned 
oyer the railing, the footstool raised 
high, and prepared to smash it 
down on Miss Phipps's head. Miss 
Phipps, looking up into his frenzied 
face, could not decide whether to 
let go her hold and fall, or hang on 
and wait for the blow from the foot- 
stool; but an instinctive tenacity 
caused her to clutch the railing 
tightly. 
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Then suddenly another face ap- 
peared beside Sir Richard's distorted 
mask. It was a perplexing face, re- 
flected Miss Phipps, for it was like 
the face of Georgiana Bingham and 
yet not quite like it. It resembled 
Georgjana's in feature, in colouring, 
in intelligence, in honest plainness, 
in troubled integrity; but this face 
was urban where Georgiana's was 
rural. It was made up with cos- 
metics, and had a sophisticated hair- 
cut, and its owner, though quietly 
and inexpensively dressed, wore an 
essentially London black frock, 
utterly unlike Georgiana's country 
prints. 

("I suppose," thought Miss 
Phipps in a dream, "that this is 
Catherine, that at long last this is 

Cissie.") 

"Leave her alone, Richard!" 
cried this newcomer strongly, lay- 
ing her hand on the madman's 
shoulder. 

Sir Richard shook it off and 
turned on her with a savage snarl. 
The action threw him off his 
balance, and with an awful cry he 
staggered, then fell over the railing, 
and the footstool and Miss Phipps 
fell with him. 

Miss Phipps, however, fell on top 
and was unhurt save for a few 
bruises. Sir Richard, underneath and 
horribly entangled with the legs of 
the footstool, had broken his neck 
and was dead. 

The police had at last gone, know- 
ing all that Miss Phipps knew about 
the Quinberry-Coulcy case except 
her real motive for tracking down 
the telegram, which she thought it 
unnecessary to mention. She now 
rested on a white settee in the Quin- 
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berry drawing-room, bandaged in 
various portions of her person. Eliza- 
bedi was in bed upstairs, after a 
sedative administered by the Quin- 
berry family doctor. Catherine sat 
beside Miss Phipps, pouring < out 
coffee. 

"Don't tell me," said Miss 
Phipps, accepting a second cup. 
"Let me work it out for myself. 
You're another of the Bingham 
sisters." 

" Yes. There were four of us. We 
used to say, jokingly, that there 
were two Binghams with beauty, 
and two with brains." 

"The eldest and the youngest, 
Caroline and Elizabeth, were the 
beauties." 

"Yes. They resembled my 
mother, you see." 

"You and Georgiana take after 
your father and have the brains." 

" Somediing like that." 

"I ought to have deduced a 
fourth sister," said Miss Phipps, 
shaking her head. 

" I don't see how." 

" My dear, I should have remem- 
bered the wreath. The card said: 
Canon and the Misses Binghatn. 
Misses. Plural. But Elizabeth, being 
married, was no longer Miss Bing- 
ham, and Caroline was dead, so 
there must have been another Bing- 
ham besides Georgiana. I believe 
Hannah Carton was just going to 
mention you, too, now I come to 
think of it," said Miss Phipps 
thoughtfully. "Miss Georgiana and 
Miss Catherine both work for their 
living, she was about to say, when 
the bar opened and I stupidly fled." 
She took a sip of coffee and asked 
diffidently, " So you are Cissie?" 

"Yes." 
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/'And you sent me the tele- 
gram?" 
" Yes." 

" But I had it fixed in my mind 
that the anonymous spray of yellow 
roses had been sent by Cissie," said 
Miss Phipps. 

" You were quite right. I wanted 
to send a tribute of my own, apart 
from the wreath I shared with father 
and Georgiana. You see, I always 
loved Charles Coulcy," said Cathe- 
rine Bingham quiedy. " He never 
took any notice of me, of course — 
he never had eyes for anyone but 
Caroline. I didn't grudge him to her, 
because she deserved him. But I 
couldn't bear that devil Richard 
Quinberry killing Charles and get- 
ting away with it. I was in the house 
that night — I had a standing invita- 
tion to dine here, because Richard 
thought I 'acted as a kind of chape- 
ron to Elizabeth against Gerard. 

" You were in the house and 
heard Charles fall?" 

" Yes. He wasn't drunk. He was 
made to trip over a string — I'm sure 
of it. Elizabeth and I rushed into 
the room when we heard the crash, 
and I saw Richard putting a neat 
coil of string into his pocket. But 
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can you imagine what he would 
have done to Elizabeth if I had 
spoken of the string to the police?" 

" I can indeed," said Miss Phipps 
fervently. "And you had just been 
reading The Mouse and the Lion 
and saw yourself as Cissie?" 

" I was very familiar with the 
book," said Catherine after a slight 
hesitation. " I had even written 
letters about it." 

" Are you a regular reader of my 
work, or was it just an isolated 
chance which led you to The 
Mouse}" purred Miss Phipps, deli- 
ciously flattered. 

"Miss Phipps, you still haven't 
quite worked it all out," said Cath- 
erine. " Didn't my voice sound at 
all familiar to you when you heard 
it on the balcony this evening?" 

" As a matter of fact it did," ad- 
mitted Miss Phipps. " But I attribu- 
ted that to its family resemblance 
with your sisters' voices. Have I 
ever heard your voice before?" 

« Yes." 

"Where? Tell me quickly," 
urged Miss Phipps. " Don't let me 
burst with curiosity." 

" I'm Mr. Richard Bookey's new 
secretary," said Catherine Bingham. 
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I arrived in Chicago on the 
Twentieth Century, early in the 
morning. Blanchard and a young 
man who proved to be his secretary 
met me at the train. We lunched at 
the Saddle and Sirloin Club where 
I had a steak of incredible excel- 
lence. Late in the afternoon I was 
arrested in connection with murder. 

It was a somewhat disconcerting 
experience. I am a quiet and con- 
servative banker, elderly enough to 
be a senior vice-president. Also it 
was my first visit to Chicago. 

Like most New Yorkers who 
seldom venture west of the Hudson, 
I was extremely curious about our 
great and rival city. So when 
Blanchard (Chairman of the Board I 
had been sent to confer with) told 
me that the meeting I was to attend 
had been postponed until the follow- 
ing day, I was delighted. 

I settled back in the car while 
Blanchard's secretary, a thin, dark, 



elegantly dressed young man, disap- 
peared with my baggage checks, and 
Blanchard essayed the first of a 
series of ribbing jokes. 

" Your first visit here, isn't it, 
Wickwire? Well, don't be disap- 
pointed if there's no gang murder. 
We can't have one every day, you 
know." 

He chuckled, his blue eyes laugh- 
ing in his large pink face, which he 
was wiping vigorously. It was a hot 
day in late June — hot but dark and 
rainy so that everything, including 
Blanchard, seemed to steam. 
Blanchard wiped his face again. 
" Lawson will be back in a minute 
with your bags. Then we'll get out 
of this." 

The young man, Lawson, re- 
turned shordy, weaving an alert way 
through the taxis, with my baggage. 
The chauffeur found driving space, 
and we came out into a jammed 
street. Here a sharp rat-tat-tat 
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blasted my ears. " Pay no attention 
to that," Blanchard said. " It's only 
a machine-gun." 

Well, a good New Yorker knows 
the difference between a machine- 
gun and a riveting machine. How- 
ever, I smiled politely, and we 
arrived at a vast hotel towered up 
into the grey and rainy sky, where 
the assiduous secretary left my bag- 
gage. We then toured the city. 
Blanchard and the secretary both 
pointed out business and cultural 
centres till we had visited the magni- 
ficent Chicago University campus 
and presently arrived at the Stock- 
yards Inn and the steak I have 
mentioned. 

Here, however, Blanchard was 
obliged to return to his office and 
turned me over to young Lawson. 
"North Shore," he said to him. 
"You know, the works. Stop at the 
Art Institute. We can't let him miss 

that. Then Lincoln Park " he 

was looking at his watch, fixing a 
time-table. " By that time he'll want 
to go back to the hotel for a rest. I'll 
pick you up, Wickwire, at five." 

Young Lawson nodded. " Yes, 
sir. Shall I telephone Wilson now?" 

"Wilson?" 

"To confirm 5'our Monday 
appointment?" 

" Oh." Blanchard seemed slightly 
put out but nodded. " Certainly." 
He brooded as the thin young man 
slid alertly away. " These young 
men ! Too damned efficient. Makes 
me feel old." He passed a hand 
over his white hair and said wist- 
fully, "Maybe I am old." 

I knew too well what he meant 
and said so, and both of us brooded. 
However, presently he cheered up. 
"But there's life in us old boys yet," 
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he said. " By the way, Wickwire, 
don't mind our jokes about murder. 
We only do it to shock New 
Yorkers. Outdo them. Stupid joke 
really. Matter of fact, Chicago is no 
worse in that respect than other 
cities." He eyed me shrewdly, 
" You don't shock easily, do you?" 

" IVe lived in New York a long 
time," I replied not too obliquely, 
and tiien young Lawson came back. 

After we dropped Blanchard at 
the bank, Lawson took up the role 
of guide. First we must visit the 
Art Institute, which we did, gready 
to my pleasure, although Lawson 
kept looking at a very elegant watch 
on his wrist and rather hustied me 
along. When we emerged, he per- 
mitted me an extra moment or two. 
" There's a view from the terrace," 
he said and guided me along a wide, 
balustraded terrace and around a 
corner. There was a view of a wet 
and dripping park below us. There 
was also a view of a high wall, 
shielded by shrubbery, behind which 
there came a crashing rumble and 
roar which met and joined the roar 
of Michigan Boulevard at our right. 

" Trains," he explained at my 
questioning glance. "The Illinois 
Central tracks. The Planetarium is 
in that direction. I'm sorry you 
can't see it . . ." 

It was beginning to rain again, 
and the visibility was poor. The 
wall blocked off one side of the small 
park which lay immediately below 
us, and at the end of it a bank, 
heavy with shrubbery, went up to a 
street some distance above our level. 
Across Michigan Boulevard lights 
made bright patterns otrtlining the 
great buildings against the dark sky. 
" Smog," Lawson said. " Expect 
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you have it in New York. This is 
one of Chicago's dark days." 

A very pretty blonde girl in a bril- 
liant green raincoat rounded the ter- 
race, shot an angry look in our direc- 
tion as if we had no business there, 
and went down some steps into the 
park. I watched her idly until she 
disappeared into heavy shrubbery at 
a distant corner where masonry and 
thick foliage shut oft the flash of 
green. Lawson was continuing, 

" and there's Orchestra 

Hail " 

An odd sound struck my ear. 

" Surely that was a scream, 
Lawson," I said. 

He gave me a startled glance. 
" Oh, I don't tiiink so," he said. We 
both listened. There was certainly 
nodiing now except the heavy roar 
of traffic along the boulevard, the 
roar and rumble of trains below the 
wall. 

I was staring at the corner of the 
wall where the girl in green had dis- 
appeared. It }iad sounded like a 
scream. But as I looked there was a 
vivid flash of green emerging above 
the level of the little park. Ob- 
viously there were steps there, 
hidden by the shrubbery. The flap- 
ping green raincoat reached the top 
and hovered there. A green hood 
blew back, showing black hair. 
" Dear me," I said, " it's a different 
girl." 

Lawson was saying, " I was about 
to point out the bronze Hons at die 
Institute entrance. They weigh — ~" 
I hadn't missed the hons — nobody 
could. But I never heard their 
weight, for the girl still lingered at 
the top of the invisible steps. I 
stared at her and then at the thick 
shrubbery in the corner and said, " I 
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rather think there's something wrong 
down there. We'd better take a 

"But — you can't be serious, Mr. 
Wickwire." 

I was very serious, indeed. 
Another train rumbled and clattered 
along the tracks below the wall. The 
girl in green strolled slowly east- 
ward. 

I didn't like it. I didn't like any 
of it. I said, "I'm going down 
there." 

He sprang to attention. " Stay 
where you are, Mr: Wickwire — I'll 
see about it." He ran down the steps 
and along the winding, murky paths. 

The rain obscured my vision; the 
loud clatter and rumble of the train 
and the traffic were confusing. I 
pulled my hat lower to keep the rain 
out of my eyes, waited a moment or 
two, trying to conquer my disquiet, 
and then followed him. As I ap- 
proached the corner where the wall 
projected I collided with young 
Lawson, hurrying back to meet me. 
His face gleamed white in the rain. 
He cried wildly, " There's a woman! 
She's dead! What shall I do?" 

A train hooted dismally. I shouted, 
" Call a policeman ! Get the nearest 
traffic cop!" 

He gave me another wild look and 
plunged back toward the terrace. I 
went on around the corner. 

A girl in a green raincoat lay there, 
her pretty face full in die rain, her 
green hood framing blonde curls. It 
was the girl who had passed us on 
the terrace. Lawson was quite right. 
She was dead. 

I felt her puise. I saw the bruise 
on her face. I looked at the crimson 
patch on her coat. She had been 
shot. I hadn't heard it. Unless — had 
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I heard what I had unconsciously 
taken to be a loud backfire? I 
couldn't be sure of that. But cer- 
tainly it was a spot extraordinarily 
well chosen for murder with a gun. 
The honking and thud of traffic on 
the boulevard and the cross street 
above^ the roar and clatter of trains 
behind the wall effectually covered 
the sound of a gun. 

A sense of an imperative need to 
hurry nudged me. The other woman 
in green was now rapidly escaping. 
By the time Lawson and the police 
arrived she would have lost herself 
in the shadows of the murky day, 
never to be found or identified. 

The steps she had ascended were 
now almost beside me. I ran up them 
and came out on a sidewalk border- 
ing a wide street, heavy with traffic. 
The train was still rumbling along 
below me, a freight train, for I 
glanced over the wall and down 
upon a thick network cf tracks. 
Then I saw a flash of vivid green 
in the distance and hurried after it, 
skirting a vast area of parking space. 

Her pace was just slow enough to 
suggest that I might overtake her 
and just fast enough to prevent my 
doing so. Eventually I realised that 
she was heading back towards 
Michigan Boulevard, and reached 
the street in time to see her board a 
large bus which immediately 
trundled away northward. 

Blanchard's car and chauffeur, 
waiting somewhere near the Art In- 
stitute, would have been useful, but 
there was no time to return for 
them. However, an empty taxi came 
along and I hailed it. " Follow that 
bus," I said tersely, and the driver 
of the cab did so. 

It was not an easy chore; other 



buses and automobiles crowded 
around us. I got my breath and 
meditated and watched the bus 
which the driver followed with sur- 
prising expertness and docility, 
rather as if I might thrust a gun in 
his ribs at any moment. 

It was an odd impression — not 
quite so odd when I caught a 
glimpse of my face in his mirror. 
Owing to my drenched hat pulled 
low over my eyes and some grimy 
smears from the wet and smoke- 
stained shrubbery, I did have, I must 
admit, a look of unconscionable vil- 
lainy. His eyes met mine in the mir- 
ror. He blinked and said with extra- 
ordinary meekness that it might be a 
long ride. 

It was a very long ride, indeed. 
We kept behind the bus, taking a 
risk now and then with traffic lights, 
and every time the bus stopped I 
watched for a green coat to disgorge 
itself, but it never did. We went 
on and on and on, through a park, 
along die lake, and on. I wondered 
how Lawson was making out with 
the police. 

Indeed, I thought of a number of 
things and I wished I could stop and 
make one or two telephone calls. I 
watched the thinning numbers of 
passengers who emerged from the 
various bus stops automatically. I 
roused when at last the bus appeared 
to be circling back on its own tracks 
and leaned forward again. "Where 
are we?" 

"Evanston. Bus is starting back 
to Chicago." The driver twisted 
around to look at me. " Still want to 
follow?" 

I nodded. The woman in green 
had not got out of the bus, so she 
was still there. We started back to 
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Chicago through the early 
the dark and rainy day. 

It was indeed so dark and foggy 
that when she did get down from the 
bus I nearly missed her and I only 
happened to see the flash of green 
moving rapidly along the sidewalk. 
" Stop, stop!" I cried. " How much 
do I owe you?" 

It was a very substantial sum, and 
the driver seemed relieved to get it. 
Then he shot a glance at the green 
figure hurrying along the walk. "For 
gosh sake," he said in a disgusted 
way, " a dame," and gave me a look 
which, even in my haste, I preferred 
not to interpret. Especially since at 
that instant the green coat vanished 
apparently into the bowels of the 
earth. 

I hurried after it and discovered 
steps going down into a murky tun- 
nel — a pedestrian crossing under the 
boulevard. I ran through it and came 
out upon another long strip of park, 
following the curve of the lake. The 
green coat was swinging purpose- 
fully along a path ahead of me and 
toward the lake — down to the very 
edge, in fact, and, as one arm went 
up in a vigorous throwing curve, I 
reached the woman and caught her 
arm. 

She whirled around. There was a 
short, sharp struggle. Then I got a 
rather singular object in my hand. It 
was a small hammer, a household 
tool. But a lethal tool. She was pant- 
ing and angry. She was a young 
woman, pretty in a florid and force- 
ful way, with fine dark eyes. " You 

" she cried and then screamed 

at someone behind me. " Arrest this 
man. He's been following me ! " Two 
large policemen loomed out of the 
dusk behind me. 
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dusk of One cried, " It's him ! " The other 



laid a heavy hand on my shoulder. 
"James Wickwire? You're under 
arrest. We've been hunting for you 
all afternoon. Every prowl car in 
the city's been alerted. It's murder ! " 

" What's this?" the other police- 
man demanded and seized my hand 
with the hammer in it. "He was 
going to kill her, too t " 

It was not a moment conducive to 
composure. I said rather hurriedly 
that I'd go with them. " But kindly 
arrest this young woman." I then 
became aware of the fact that the 
green coat had again, very simply 
and quietly, vanished. 

There was nothing much that 
could be done about it. One police- 
man gripped me unrelentingly. The 
other made a rather cursory search 
of the nearby clumps of shrubbery. 
Dusk dropped down. The woman in 
the green coat was gone. . . . 

At police headquarters my arrival 
aroused considerable interest How- 
ever, I was permitted to telephone to 
Mr. Blanchard. In the interests of 
the accepted amenities of speech I 
will pass over his comments. 

In twenty minutes he arrived, with 
a lawyer, his secretary Lawson, and 
an apoplectic countenance. In ten 
minutes more I was given to under- 
stand that I was no longer under 
arrest. 

Indeed, young Lawson, after pro- 
viding me with an alibi, apologised 
most abjectly. 

Pursuit of me had been entirely a 
police idea. They had made him 
describe me : they would not accept 
his statement concerning me and my 
identity and my position as an inno- 
cent bystander. He was abject and 
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also worried, wiping his white face 
and eyeing his employer with trepi- 
dation. 

The rich shade of purple in Blan- 

chard's face deepened. " You're fired, 

Lawson!" 
"Just a- minute, Blanchard," I 

said, " is this young man married?" 

" Yes," Lawson said, with an im- 
ploring look at his employer. 
Married. And doubtless getting 

an extremely moderate salary. 
I turned to the police lieutenant 

at the desk beside us. "Who was 

the murdered woman?" 
He glanced at a form on his desk. 

"Identified by the cards in her 

handbag. Name, Marie Garten. Un- 
married. Lived alone- — very luxur- 
ious apartment. Had plenty of 
money, inherited. No robbery, so 
there's no motive there." 

I looked at Lawson. "Exactly 
what happened after I left you?" 

He was prompt and exact 
although still apologetic. " I reported 
it to the traffic cop. A prowl car got 
there and then the homicide squad. 
They removed the body and asked 
me to make a report at headquarters, 
which I did. I was obliged to men- 
tion you, Mr. Wickwire— I couldn't 
help it. I didn't know what had hap- 
pened to you and naturally I was 
worried, being in a way responsible 
for you. I told the police you had 
nothing to do widi the murder." 

I said to the lieutenant. "How was 
the young woman murdered?" 

Hie lieutenant replied. "Gun 
shot Through the heart." 

" Was there a bruise on her face? 
A braise which might have caused 
unconsciousness?" 

He shrugged. " Might have been 
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— if it occurred before she was 
shot." 

I didn't pursue that. It was their 
problem. I said to Blanchard, "When 
was the board meeting postponed?" 

He looked puzzled. " Late yester- 
day afternoon. We tried to reach you 
in New York, but you'd already 
left." y 

_ It answered a very urgent ques- 
tion. It had seemed to be a swiftly 
improvised murder, yet it couldn't 
have been that for one does not 
habitually carry a gun, even in 
Chicago. But there had been twelve 
hours to plan and to take advantage 
of the opportunity that might arise. 
I said to the police lieutenant, " Did 
you find the gun?" 

They hadn't. Everybody looked at 
the small hammer on the desk. I felt 
rather sick, and also deeply angry. It 
was a remarkably cold-blooded mur- 
der. I looked at Blanchard. " Have 
you ever seen Mrs. Lawson?" 

" Huh?" Blanchard looked 
startled. "Sure. Dark young 
woman, attractive. Fine black eyes." 

I was angry and tired. "I'll go 
back to my hotel now if I'm permit- 
ted to do so. Meantime " It was 

strangely difficult, and I cleared my 
throat before I said it. "There's 
your murderer. It's Lawson." 

Somebody, I think Blanchard, 
gave a kind of gurgle. I said, " I sug- 
gest you get hold of his wife and 
question her. Find out what Law- 
son's been spending. He dresses too 
well for his salary. Find out where 
he got his money. Get somebody 
who has seen Lawson and this mur- 
dered girl together." I glanced at 
Blanchard. "I doubt if that tele- 
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phone call to — Wilson wasn't it? — 
was ever really made. 

" I rather think that in fact 
Lawson telephoned his wife, told her 
their plan had a chance to work. He 
also telephoned to Marie Garten and 
made a date to meet her at the exact 
corner where she was murdered. 
Miss Garten, however, came upon 
the terrace and walked past us. She 
gave Lawson an angry look, but 
didn't speak to him, nor he to her, 
so I take it that their association was 
definitely sub rosa — not to be ack- 
nowledged if they met while Lawson 
was, so to speak, on the job — and 
obviously, that there was a quarrel 
between them. 

" She went to the agreed corner of 
the wall to wait for him. Meantime, 
Mrs. Lawson, intentionally wearing 
a green coat like Miss Garten's, was 
waiting there for her. Probably she 
had balked at murder herself, but 
she knocked out Marie with that 
hammer to make murder easy and 
certain. 

" Somebody screamed. Since the 
scream was meant to attract my at- 
tention, I think it was Mrs. Lawson. 
She then went up the steps to a spot 
from which her green coat would be 
visible from the terrace where I 
stood. Naturally I watched." 

I took a breath. No one spoke, so 
I went on. " At that point, what I 
can only call a certain genius for 
murder began to operate. I had 
heard a scream. A different young 
woman, dark-haired, but in a green 
coat came- up the steps. I had to in- 
vestigate. But Lawson, die always 
efficient young man, dashed down to 
do it for me. With excellent timing 
the woman in the green raincoat 
drifted rather slowly away. I waited 



and then followed Lawson, who 
dashed out again from the corner, 
shouting murder. I toid him to call 
die police. I looked at the murdered 
woman, and then did what was ex- 
pected of me : I followed the second 
woman." 

"But the Garten woman was 
shot," the lieutenant said. 

" Oh, yes. Lawson did it. It takes 
a remarkably short time to pull a 
trigger. I didn't hear the shot. I was 
some distance away. It may have 
been a small calibre " 

" It was " the lieutenant 

began. 

I continued — "and the loud clat- 
ter of the train below covered the 
sound of the shot." 

I looked at Blanchard, who was 
dangerously swollen and red. I said 
to the lieutenant, " I had to be got 
out of the way. I had served my pur- 
pose — a witness, an alibi, and more 
importantly, someone who could not 
possibly have recognised either 
Marie or Mrs. Lawson. 

"Once I was induced to follow 
a will-of-the-wisp in green, Lawson 
had the necessary time to hide the 
revolver. I don't know where, but it 
required time. I'm sorry my disap- 
pearance obscured the simple prim- 
ary facts. Shall we go, Blanchard?" 

"Simple," the lieutenant said. 
" Primary." He roused. " Is this an 
accusation of murder, Mr. Wick- 
wire?" - 

I said politely, "Lieutenant, I 
suggest that you investigate along 
those lines." 

"And hold Lawson," Blanchard 
said, with a snap of his teeth. 
" Come on, Wickwire." 

At Blanchard's club he ordered 
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two double whiskeys. We drank in 
deep silence, and I was relieved to 
see Blanchard's colour fade to its 
normal pink. "They'll phone us 
here," he said at last. " Waiter— 
another of the same." 

But instead of telephoning the 
police lieutenant came and, since it 
was after hours, he accepted a 
double whiskey. 

" Mr. Wickwire was right," he 
said. "Marie Garten was Lawson's 
girl friend; she loaned him money. 
He got into a tight spot on the mar- 
ket. Marie wanted her money back, 
especially when he began to cool to- 
wards her. Marie threatened to tell 
you the whole story. 

"Lawson told his wife, and they 
decided to get rid of her. He seems 
to have fixed up the plan. Wanted an 
alibi, somebody who didn't know 
cither Marie or his wife, and whose 
word would carry more weight. 

" We've got his wife. She can't 
testify against her husband, but 
we've got enough. We've got die re- 
volver, by the way — it was wrapped 
in to-day's newspaper and checked 
in the package room at the Art 
Institute." 

He glanced at me. " Once he got 
you out of the way, Mr. Wickwire, a 
few minutes' delay in reporting the 
murder wouldn't matter. Who was 
there to say there had been a delay ? 
. . . Mrs. Lawson must have felt that 
you had given up and returned to 
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the city. She had to get rid of the 
hammer." He sighed. " Smart young 
man — real talent." 

" Too smart," Blanchard said. 

The police lieutenant turned to 
me. "What put you onto it, Mr. 
Wickwire? I mean, I understand 
about the scream but " 

"The two green coats," I said. 
" The same colour might have been 
coincidence. But if not, was there a 
deliberate plan on the part of some- 
body? And to accomplish what? To 
make certain of my interest, so I 
would question die similarity — and 
be the more likely to follow the 
second green coat? A subtle sugges- 
tion. Did it suggest a subtle plan to 
lead me away from the scene? But 
who had brought me to that scene?" 
I shrugged. " Then everything added 
up." 

. Both men looked slighdy sus- 
picious. Perhaps they sensed an 
omission, for Blanchard said, rather 
dubiously : 

"In any event you got the right 
answer." 

The police lieutenant was looking 
oddly. " I always thought New 

Yorkers were sort of " He 

checked himself, and added soberly, 
" But you'd do all right in Chicago, 
Mr. Wickwire," he said. 

It was an accolade, a verbal decor- 
ation. I took it as such and thanked 
him. 
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Trsj M Mg Way 

A superior original in the highest tradition 
of Black Mask 

Jack Clifford was dead on his feet, but he 
could see that she was so full of trouble sfie 
didn't know which way to turn. . . It zoas a 
dingdong from the very beginning — for 
Headquarters man Widows as well as for 
Jack and the frightened girl from St. 
Louis . . , 



"tack was waiting for the number 
1 6 bus in Haggerty's Bar and 
Grill, up the street from the 
taiiroad station, the first time he saw 
her. He had worked late and was 
dead on his feet. It was one of those 
nights when going home was an 
ordeal; and if he couldn't sleep, he 
had with him the monthly report on 
the Riversport yards to keep him 
company. He was telling Haggerty 
about the offer of a job he had in 
St. Louis when she came in. 

She came in fast, headlong out of 
the chill smoky drizzle of Terminal 
Plaza, a suitcase in one hand and an 
overnight bag in the other. And all 
at once she was jammed in the door- 
way. A dozen men stood at the bar 
watching her struggle, but it was 
Jack who moved over with a sleepy 
smile, saying, "Stuck, h'rn?" He 
carried her suitcase to the nearest 
table and she thanked him with a 
harried glance and something mur- 



mured between shallow gasps of 
breath. She was a little thing wearing 
a camel's-hair coat and a small 
Dutch-style cap of straw widi an 
ornament above the temple. Prob- 
ably in off the n.iofrom St. Louis, 
Jack thought, and waiting for a bus, 
too. At the bar again, he peered out 
the window to see if Number 6 was 
in sight, not wanting to go home, 
really, for he'd been thinking about 
Rose all day. 

The man leaning against the pole 
down the street could have been 
waiting for a bus also except that he 
was faced toward Haggerty's in what 
seemed to Jack an attitude of patient 
watchfulness. He made a bulky, 
anonymous figure in the drizzly 
murk. Curiosity plucked at Jack, but 
only tentatively: he was too sleepy. 
Until he glanced at the girl again. 

Her face was white, still; and she 
sat straight and tense as if holding 
her breath beyond endurance. Then 
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suddenly her shoulders drooped and 
she opened her hand-bag and 
pulled out a handkerchief. V/atching 
her now, Jack almost missed the 
sound of the bus outside. He moved 
towards the door, still watching her,, 
his roused feelings nibbled at by 
some will-o'-the-wisp of concern. 

"Miss " He had the door 

open. " Miss, your bus? Number 6 
bus?" 

She started, looked up like some- 
one wrenched oat of a stupor. 
" Bus?" A frantic comprehension 
struggled in her eyes. And she cried 
out, "Yes. Yes!" 

He yelled at the bus driver to 
hold it. He got her suitcase and 
overnight bag and squinted at the 
straight-ahead, unseeing look in her 
eyes; at the way she walked out, her 
body stiff, her step jerky. Halfway 
across the sidewalk she stopped 
short and he almost crashed into her. 
He saw her head twisted down- 
street, her lips bitten in a grimace. 
The raincoated bulky figure was still 
there, propped patiently against the 
pole. Well, Jack thought, putting 
two and two together, so what? 

" Get in," he said in an unhurried 
voice. 

She glanced this way and that, 
around, everywhere, then stammered 
something unintelligible. 

"Make up your mind," die bus 
driver said. 

Jack said, "Keep your shirt on, 
junior." And to the girl, " All right, 
now; upseedairy." He gave her a 
little shove and she got on, stum- 
bling, seeing nothing, so that he had 
to nudge her into a seat. The seat 
creaked a little under his own 
weight and his body gave loosely, 
without tensing, at the bus driver's 



rough start. He said, " No. Uh-uh," 
when she reached for the buzzer. 
" I get off at Lincoln Square. The 
bus lines more or less radiate from 
there and you can get one to almost 
any place in the city. Or you can 
ride this one to the end of the line 
and come back." 

She edged a curious glance 
toward him but then withdrew it 
and turned to the window, crouch- 
ing there, her head down between 
her shoulders. As they neared Sully 
Street, Jack saw a car come speed- 
ing up behind diem. But it did not 
pass. It stopped and started every 
time the bus did, ah the way out 
Lincoln Avenue. He could tell it was 
the same car because one headlight 
was very bright, the other dim. 

" Lincoln Square," he said, get- 
ting up. " Help you off?" 

Her string-gloved hands were 
clenched on her knees. She opened 
them and stood up unsteadily. 

On the sidewalk by the park, 
when die bus had driven off, Jack 
looked down the avenue. The 
familiar headlights were motionless 
half a block away, the car itself only 
a vague blur in the night. He said, 
"If you'll give me an idea where 
you want to go, I can probably tell 
you what bus to take." 

She looked up at him, straight at 
him for the first time, the street light 
overhead touching her eyes with a 
blinding sheen. The down-turned 
corners of her mouth made her face 
seem drawn, and sharpened its good 
planes and angles. He could sense 
indecision tying her in a knot. He 
was too tired to consider things with 
objective clarity, but he didn't need 
a question-and-answer rigmarole to 
tell him she was so full of trouble 
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she didn't know which way to turn. 

"Come on," he said, turning 
toward the park with a thrust of his 
big shoulders. " Try it my way." 

She kept a step behind him. Past 
wet-gleaming benches, through the 
pungent odours of damp evergreens 
and sodden bark. Past the children's 
deserted play area — a wading pool, 
swings, slides, a seesaw, and a small 
carousel that looked like sculptured 
meringue in die misted radiance of 
the park lights. He walked fast, lead- 
ing her out of the park by the squat 
concrete building where the rest 
rooms were; then he nodded to the 
fouratorey apartment house across 
the street. 

As they climbed the first fight he 
heard a car stop somewhere nearby 
with an urgent squeal. He could hear 
it start again, slowly, staying in low 
gear, the sound of the motor telling 
him that the driver was worrying the 
gas pedal, undecided what to do. 

" Back here," Jack said on the top 
floor. He unlocked his door and 
when he switched on the sitting- 
room lights she turned away from 
the sudden brightness to face the 
wall. He was a little ashamed of the 
condition the place was in — maga- 
zines and newspapers strewn every- 
where, littered ashtrays, a tie hang- 
ing on the floor lamp. With Rose 
gone nothing was the same — nothing 
inside him, around him, anywhere. 
The only woman who had been in 
his rooms in two years was the 
cleaning woman. " Sit down, have a 
seat," he said. 

She said grimly to the wall, " I'm 
a fool!" 

" Who isn't?" 

He removed his hat and coat, 
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went into the bathroom. He washed 
up, scrubbed his teeth, removed 
some used razor blades from the 
glass shelf, scrubbed the washbowl, 
hung up a couple of fresh towels. 
He took a big sponge from the bot- 
tom of the bathtub, squeezed out the 
residue of his morning's shower. 
When he returned to the sitting- 
room she was seated at one end of 
the sofa in rigid expectancy. 

"It's pretty comfortable," Jack 
said. " If you want to make it up, 
there's a blanket in the closet and 
some sheets." 

" Just let me sit here. Just "—she 
nodded rigidly — "let me sit." 

"If you get hungry, look in the 
refrigerator — the kitchenette's be- 
hind that curtain. I'm through with 
the bathroom." He paused in the 
bedroom doorway. " Look, it might 
be a good idea not to do anything 
screwy like running out of here dur- 
ing the night." He pulled at his ear, 
knowing he was no good at heart- 
to-heart talks but feeling a compul- 
sion to say something encouraging. 
" If things seem loused up right 
now, maybe it'll be different to- 
morrow. Give it a try, anyhow. Take 
your time. Nobody'll be here all day 
tomorrow." He paused. He'd feel 
better if she stayed off the streets 
tonight. " No one can get in down- 
stairs without a key. Or in here, 
either." 

Her eyes fixed on him with a look 
of numb incredulity. Her hps 
trembled, and suddenly she covered 
her face with her hands and began 
to cry. 

"Well," Jack said, "try to get 
some sleep." 
He closed the door and went to 



bed. He fen asieep over the monthly 
report on the Riversport yards. 

When he got up in the morning 
she was asleep under the afghan that 
Rose had knitted. He feit a light 
exhilaration, as if it were spring. He 
skipped breakfast, shave, and 
shower, slipped out quietly and ate 
in a drugstore on the Square. He 
got a shave downtown in the build- 
ing where his office was, and he was 
under a hot towel when he remem- 
bered that he had left the report on 
his bed table. At 10.30 he phoned 
the apartment from his office, think- 
ing she could send it down by mes- 
senger; but there was no answer. 
Nor again at eleven. In a way he 
was disappointed; in another way, 
he was relieved that she had left. 
Wool-gathering, not paying atten- 
tion, he spilled ink on his trousers. 

" Police officer to see you," his 
secretary said. 

" Shoo him in, sugar." 

In his work for the railroad, run- 
ning down lost or stolen shipments, 
it was not unusual for police officers 
to stop by. He called out affably, 
" Come in! Pull up a chair. I know 
some of you boys but I don't think 
we've met before." And a bulky, 
middle-aged man came in. 

"Abe Widows, Mr. Clifford. Just 
an old work horse at Headquarters." 
Widows sat down with care, as if 
favouring a sore joint or muscle. 
"Touch of lumbago — all, there, 
good." He looked like a moderately 
successful businessman, ruddy, 
sociable, whose taste for brown ran 
to suit, tie, the thin stripe in his 
shirt, and the heavy library frames 
of his glasses. He shook a little with 
laughter. " We lost you last night, 
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we sure enough did. Saw you go 
into the park, all right, but never 
saw you come out. So a while ago I 
checked with Haggerty about the 
fella that helped toe little lady on 
the bus and he steered me over here. 
A real run-around, huh?" 

Jack grinned back at him. " You 
had the daylights scared out of her. 
And if you want to know something, 
I didn't feel so happy going through 
the park, either." 

" It was a dingdong from the be- 
ginning," the Headquarters man 
said. " What did you finally do with 
her?" 

Jack said, " Well, I'll tell you. I 
was too damned tired to think of 
anything else, so I put her up for 
the night at my place. Okay, okay," 
he went on, when Widows rolled his 
eyes toward the ceiling, " so I got 
holes in the head." 

" And the funny thing is," 
Widows said, waving his glasses, 
" they don't show. For a minute 
there last night I thought we had 
our man; but you're too big, too 
heavy. You're aces up with Hag- 
gerty, huh? But then he's one of 
those wild, romantic Irishmen. Like 
him saying you're the kind of a fella, 
Mr. Clifford — the man in the crowd 
that helps a drunken bum out of the 
gutter while other people just hurry 
by." And in the same breath : 
" Where's she now?" 

Jack spread his palms. " Your 
guess is as good as mine. She was 
asleep when I left this morning and 
I've phoned twice but there was no 
answer. She was in no condition to 
talk last night — I don't think she 
said more than a dozen words and 
they weren't exactly coherent. Why 
didn't you pick her up in front of 
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Haggerty's when you had the 
chance?" 

"The object wasn't to pick her 
up." Widows leaned forward in 
order to massage the small of his 
back. "We had a tail on her — a 
good one, too — until some rum dum 
in the railroad station yells, 'Hi, 
there, Detective Widows, how's the 
crime wave?' And me right behind 
her. Brother, her eyes hit me and 
she let out a yelp and away she went 
before I could wink her over to my 
partner waiting outside. Next time 
we saw her was near the station 
parking lot, but away she went 
again. Then Haggerty's." 

" Then me," Jack said, holding up 
his hands. " Don't shoot, please." 

" All in the day's work — forget it. 
St. Louis had the place where she 
lives staked out for two weeks — 
phone tapped, every move covered. 
They teletyped us late yesterday 
afternoon : meet the train, put a tail 
on a woman five-feet-three, slight, 
brown hair, camel's-hair coat, carry- 
ing a brown suitcase lettered 
R.E.B. and a black overnight bag 
lettered L.B. The L.B.'s for Lola 
Butler. She drew five grand out of 
the bank and they figure she's trying 
to get to her husband Ray. They 
want him out there. Murder," he 
said, and right after it, "You say 
you phoned?" 

"That's right," Jack said. 

" Mind if I try again?" 

" Go ahead." Jack nodded to the 
telephone. He felt his stomach 
muscles contract and a dryness 
scratch at his throat. When Widows 
finally said, " Thanks," to the 
switchboard operator and hung up 
Jack said, " No dice?" 

" Gone by-by, I guess." Widows 
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got up, one hand on the small of his 
back and the other giving the chair's 
arm a push. " Well, we've got every- 
thing covered now — station, airport, 
bus terminal — and the State Police 
have road blocks set up. St. Louis 
airmailed us a picture of the wife 
last night and we're having that 
printed up. No picture of him, but 
she'll make contact, all right. When 
they try to break out of the city, it'll 
be a collar. And if he tries to blast 
his way through, it's curtains for 
both of them." 

"Keep your powder dry," Jack 
said, going to the door with him. 
" And that reminds me. Get one of 
your headlights fixed. One of them's 
dim. You get following someone 
with a pair of headlights like that 
and it's a dead give-away." 

"Thanks, I'll have 'em checked. 
Speaking of powder reminds me: 
you fellas have a licence to carry a 
gun, I know. Do you have one?" 

" A gun? Yes. But to tell you die 
truth, I've never carried it. It's home 
somewhere — I don't remember just 
where." 

Widows looked over his glasses. 
" Be a good idea to check up. You 
never can tell what a desperate 
woman will do. If by any chance 
she took it, let's know the serial 
number. Sec you in church." 

Low radio music greeted Jack 
when he unlocked his apartment 
door at 1.30. Lola Butler turned 
from the window with a stifled out- 
cry. Seeing him, she gave a nervous 
laugh. 

" H'm?" Jack said. 

" Oh, I guess" I didn't expect you 
back so soon. I've always startled 
easily." 
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" I forgot some papers this morn- 
ing." He gestured here and there 
with his chin. " You've been a busy 
little bee." 

" I had to keep occupied." 

Ashtrays gleamed, magazines were 
neatly stacked, the sofa pillows were 
plumped up. His bed was made and 
there were trees in his shoes and the 
litter ordinarily spread on bis bureau 
was confined to a tray. The bath- 
room was spick-and-span. A pair of 
nylon stocidngs hung from the 
shower-curtain rod and their sugges- 
tion of feminine intimacy, in his 
own place, made him think widi a 
twinge of Rose. 

" The stockings," Lola Buder 
said. "I forgot. And I used your 
tub, too. I had to have a bath. I 
felt " — her lips pressed together — 
" dirty." 

He moved past her with a 
dubious glance which had nothing 
to do with what she had said: it 
had to do with something he had 
observed in the street below. 

"Have you been out yet?" he 
said, standing by the window. 

" No. I was getting ready to 
leave." 

He could see a car parked in the 
service alley below. The hood was 
up and the man sitting on the 
bumper looked like any man waiting 
for a mechanic to show up. Jack 
turned from the window and Lola 
Buder stopped halfway between die 
bureau and the bed table, where the 
report lay beside the telephone. 

"I phoned several times," he said, 
" but there was no answer." 

She looked in the mirror above 
the bureau as she put on her hat. 
" I didn't want to answer it." She 
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coloured. " I thought maybe you 
wouldn't want someone to know 
there was a woman here. It rang and 
rang. The last time I did pick it up, 
but I didn't answer — I put it down 
again," 

He watched her adjusting the hat. 
Since the night before she had 
gathered together her interior re- 
sources and now seemed reasonably 
composed. She wasn't stupid — she 
knew the risk involved. He had no 
cosmic views on law and order, or 
duty to society: he had no right to 
interfere. The thing for him to do 
was to get out, fast. 

He tapped the ink stain on his 
trousers. " I'd like to change my 
trousers." 

She went into the sitting-room 
and he closed the door behind her. 
He changed his suit and crossed to 
the bed table to pick up the report. 
There was a letter under the glass 
ashtray. 

Dear Friend, 

It's a simple, plain word, friend 
is, but it's a word that has always 
meant a great deal to me. And 
the miracle is, a stranger can 
sometimes be a friend. You can't 
imagine how wonderful it was to 
have a friend to lean on, if only 
for a little while. 

I shall always remember you in 
my thoughts, in many small ways. 
It takes years sometimes to feel 
that way, and sometimes, maybe 
once in a lifetime, it takes less 
than an hour. 

I saw your name on some old 
envelopes when I cleaned up, but 
you don't know mine. There is no 
reason why you should. But thank 
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you, thank you, from the bottom 
of my heart. 

Jack put the letter back exactly 
where he had found it, knowing that 
she had intended him to discover it 
after she left. He was out of charac- 
ter when he entered the sitting- 
room: too brisk, too much on the 
ball, in refutation of the hangdog 
feeling inside him. " 'Bye. Hope you 
make out all right." He opened the 
door. " Got to get back to work." 

" Will you shake hands with me?" 
she said, coming over. " Shake 
hands goodbye?" Her smile flickered 
between gaiety and wistfulness. 
"I'm not much good at saying 
things I feel, but you must realise 
how much I appreciate " 

Jack said, " Sit down." He strolled 
back past her and hung his hat on 
the floor lamp. " The place is 
staked out." 

" The place is what?" 

" Staked out. Police. Detectives/' 
He braced his arms on the window- 
sill. "One down there in the alley, 
you can bet. Two in the park across 
the street — I recognised them. You 
haven't got a chance, Mrs. Butler." 

She made no outcry, no sound at 
all. But presendy she stood beside 
him, quite still, the stillness knitting 
around him like a web that irked 
and baffled. "Well?" he growled. 
And she said, " Was it in the news- 
papers?" 

" No. And it won't be." He went 
prowling around the room, finger- 
combing his hair, telling her about 
his talk with Widows. 

She looked pensive. " I saw him 
by the pole last night. I thought by 
taking the bus I could lose him. But 
then — I didn't want him to think 
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you were involved with me. I 
wanted to get off again . . ." She 
glanced anxiously at him. " Are you 
in trouble now?" 

He dismissed that with a shake of 
his head. " But you are. And so is 
your husband." 

She made a fist and pumped it up 
and down. " But it's something I 
had to do. I had to!" 

He sighed and went into the 
kitchenette and made himself a 
drink. He' came out saying, " Sure, 
sure," with a dark smouldering in 
bis eyes. "I had a wife, and if I'd 
got myself in the same kind of jam 
she'd have done the same thing. But 
I wouldn't have wanted her to!" he 
shouted. " I didn't want her to have 
the kid. Oh, yes — I wanted kids. 
Two, tiiree, half a dozen. But not 
after she was warned against it. A 
hundred-to-one shot she'd never 
come through — and she took the 
chance because I used to go around 
shooting my mouth off about the 
number of kids we were going to 

have " He stopped, his face dull 

red. His cjes were roiled with a ' 
bitter, caged anger as he glared at 
Lola Butler. " Because it was some- 
thing she had to do. Had to!" 

She looked down. "For love," 
she said, srniling wistfully at her 
hands. " For love of her husband." 

He turned his back on her saying, 
" And she had one chance in a hun- 
dred. You haven't got one, or a 
small piece of one. He needs clothes 
and the five thousand, but none of 
itH do him any good. Believe me, 
you're throwing your money away. 
To say nothing of your life." 

"It was always his, really — I 
mean the money. But his father 
when he died two years ago left it to 
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thousand in all and his father made 
me promise not to let Ray handle it. 
He knew how it would slip through 
Ray's fingers. It was for use in case 
of illness, or insurance premiums, 
or the down payment on a house. 
But I wouldn't give him any for that 
gambling debt." Doubt bothered 
her, clouding her eyes. "I should 
have. Then he wouldn't have killed 

that girl " Her eyes brimmed 

for a moment. " Spilled milk — no!" 
and her eyes cleared. " I'll get my 
things. May I use your phone for a 
taxi?" 

Jack said, " The minute you walk 
out of here the cops will follow you, 
and this time they won't lose you." 

"You probably know a taxi 
stand nearby. Would you phone, 
please?" 

"No," he said bluntly. "What 
happens? The cops follow you and 
the minute }rou make contact with 
your husband the ball game is over." 

She sat down on the sofa, leaned 
back and closed her eyes. " I'm lost," 
she said. " I don't know what to do." 

" I don't, either. So for the time 
being, stay put." 

Because he thought he had detec- 
ted in her tone the ragged edge of 
desperation, hysteria, he tried to 
remember where his gun was. He 
remembered — in a cigar box on a 
shelf in the kitchenette. A small re- 
volver still containing the first and 
only bullets he had ever put into it. 
He slipped it into his hip pocket. 

" I ought to be back from the 
office at 5.30," he said. 

It was 5.10 when he got off the 
bus at the Square and bought some 
meat and groceries in a supermarket. 
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You rarely saw motorcycle patrol- 
men in this area, but now Jack saw 
two. Walking through the park, he 
caught sight of a detective he knew 
slighdy, and detoured away. There 
were others, he was sure, with whom 
he wasn't acquainted. And Widows 
was somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood — that was a dead certainty. 

" Well?" Lola searched his face 
when he came in. 

"They're still there. Oh, they'll 
be there for some time. I picked up 
some food, but I'm no cook. Want 
to try?" 

In the bedroom, he noticed that 
the letter was missing. He stood by 
the window thinking of it and trying 
to remember the exact words. 

The car was gone from the service 
alley below, but the door of a small 
storage building was open a few 
inches and faint puffs of smoke 
drifted out. The busy sounds of a 
woman getting a meal ready touched 
him with an old nostalgia. 

They ate on a card table and Jack 
helped with the dishes, whistling 
snatches from a popular song. 
" When you got in last night, where 
were you supposed to meet him?" 

"In the free parking lot next to 
the station. The clothes and money 
are in the suitcase. I was to look 
for a certain car. If there were 
policemen around I was to spend die 
night at an hotel and try the parking 
lot again at ten tonight; and if neces- 
sary, at ten tomorrow night. We live 
over a drugstore and he phoned me 
long distance there instead of to our 
phone because he thought ours 
might be tapped. He's broke. What 
money he got for the rings and 
necklace he used to buy the car 
second-hand." 
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"Your rings and necklace?" Jack 
said. 

She bent over the sink, gripped 
the edge of it. "Don't — please!" 
The cords in her neck stood out. 
She shook her head from side to 
side, again and again, biting her lip. 
"Just— don't!" 

Jack went out for a walk. It was 
pleasant in the park, the globes of 
light hanging like mellow moons 
among the trees. He caught a 
glimpse of a detective he had met 
once — Ruber or Rober, his name 
was — but did not let on. It seemed 
strange to him that the police should 
have put on a stake-out based on 
nothing more than a hunch. But 
thinking along these lines, he was 
not taken by surprise when he ran 
into Widows eating in a tavern on 
the square. 

"Hello, hello," Widows said 
sociably. " This cliili-mac is good." 

Jack said, "Any luck?" 

" So-so. We got a lot more tele- 
type stuff on Butler, and it's very 
interesting. Comes of a decent family 
but the way it looks he was always 
fouling off balls. One job after 
anodier, and none more than a 
month or two. Selling cars, liquor, 
sporting goods, real estate — you 
name it. Something about a prize- 
fight fix, too. And something about 
crooked bridge games in an hotel 
room. None of it was tight enough 
to knock him down, but you get an 
idea the way the wind was blowing. 
Socked his wife once, too, at the 
country club." 

" Sounds like a heel," Jack said. 

"A real self-made one, sure 
enough." Widows held his glasses 
up to the light, put them back on 
again. " Then this gambling debt he 
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got into. They were crowding him, 
I guess. He'd given this chick he 
was two-timing with some jewellery 
and when he tried to get it back in 
order to pay the gambling debt she 
wouldn't give. He threatened her 
and she told a couple of girl friends 
about it. He killed her the next 
night and took the jewellery. 
Winged the bellboy who was at the 
door and heard the shots." 

Jack popped a salted peanut into 
his mouth. "Robbery and murder. 
Some bowl of soup. 

" It's no bowl of cherries, for sure. 
His wife should have done what she 
started to do six months ago after he 
gave her that shiner. Divorce. But 
she called it off." 

"See you around," Jack said. 

Widows looked over his library- 
frame glasses. " Probably." 

When Jack got back to the apart- 
ment Lola was playing solitaire. 
"Play gin?" he said; and they 
played till ten, mosdy in silence, 
their glances crossing and touching 
in small glimmers of interest or 
sudden, vague embarrassments. 
Finally Jack brought sheets and a 
blanket from the closet. "You might 
as well make up the sofa and be 
comfortable. No work tomorrow, so 
I'll see you for breakfast." 

She began to make up the sofa. 
"What would you like for break- 
fast?" 

" Oh, I dunno. There's some pan- 
cake mix in there. A couple of eggs, 
maybe — scrambled. Bacon. And cof- 
fee — plenty of coffee." 

As he went to his bedroom he 
saw her laying out a nightgown. 
And when he came out in the morn- 
ing she wore a blue silk robe over 
the nightgown and he smelled a 
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faint perfume. He ate in his robe, 
too, feeling that he was in a dream, 
a bright and sunny dream that 
would black out any minute. She 
told him not to bother with the 
dishes and while she did them he 
got dressed. He kept turning her 
name over in his thoughts, seeking 
some diminutive. Lo. Yes, Lo 
seemed to fit her. 

"I'm going to leave today," she 
said. 

Jack looked at the wall and said 
in glum resignation, " For love of 
her husband!" 

" If it were," she said, " it might 
be beautiful. But it isn't for love. I 
don't know what it is, exacdy. A 
combination of things — pride, ob- 
stinacy, resentment. Resentment 
against all the times I was told I got 
the money because I'd made up to 
his father. And perhaps remorse for 
not paying his gambling debt. And 
the memory of when there was love. 
Yes, for that, too. And for that, if 
he dies, I'll never want to see the 
face of the man who kills him." 

Jack said, " You might not get the 
chance. If he tries to shoot his way 
through a road block, you may die 
with him." 

She was silent for a minute, her 
face still but resolute. " I never in- 
tended to go with him. It's not me 
he needs. He needs the clothes and 
money — the clothes because the 
police know he never came home 
after the shooting and he's afraid the 
clothing stores might have been 
warned. But I'll have to forget about 
the clothes. I'm going from here to 
an hotel, leave the baggage there, 
and take just the money. I've already 
wrapped it in some brown paper 
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move faster." 

Tension that had been coiled in- 
side Jack like a spring unwound 
slowly and he opened his hands 
wide, spreading his fingers, then 
flexing them. She might be able to 
get away with it — unless something 
went wrong at the cbntact point. 
But she might, she just might. And 
he might see her again. In St. Louis, 
even. 

" I'll get my car out and drive you 
to the hotel." 

Her eyes filled as she gazed at him 
and he shook his head, made a fist, 
and tapped her gently on the jaw. 
She took hold of his fist in both 
hands and pressed it against her 
cheek, then ran into the bedroom. 

"I'll see you in St. Louis, too," 
he said. " I can get a job there." 

The only place he could park was 
across the street. When he returned 
with Lola and the bags he saw a 
young man in a sports shirt toss 
aside a comic book and stroll down 
die street. An older man sitting on a 
bench appeared to stir from a doze; 
he stretched, rose, and wandered up 
the street, yawning as he stooped 
into a car. The man in the sports 
shirt had opened the door of a car 
and now stood with his foot on the 
step lighting a cigarette. The park 
was alive with the happy shouts and 
squeals of children at play. 

Jack put the bags on the floor in 
back and said, " One detective down 
the street, another up. They'll move 
when we move, but pay no atten- 
tion. I saw somebody crane his neck 
in that rest room window — staying 
behind in case we change our minds. 
Get in." 
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He was stepping on the starter 
when a laundry truck double-parked, 
and he was about to yell to the 
driver to move when the door be- 
hind him opened and a man 
stumbled into the car. 

"One wrong move and I'll blow 
your head off." 

Jack wrenched about, saw Lola's 
face turned towards him. Her eyes 
strained wide and stricken across 
her shoulder. He knew the scream 
was coming and in the same instant 
knew he was powerless to stop it. 
The man in back saw it coming, 
too. He made a short, savage chop 
with his gun and there was no 
scream, only a faint cry, "Ray!" 
The ornament on her hat shattered 
and she collapsed sideways against 
jack. He made a raucous, outraged, 
wordless sound. 

" Shut up," Buder panted. " She 
always yelped at her own shadow. 
Get moving, quick. Around the park. 
The Ace Parking lot. Drive in — the 
car's ail the way in the back. Get 
going!" 

"You blind?" Jack choked. 
" Can't you see the truck?" 

Buder bleated, "The dummy! 
The stupid double-parking — The 
key! Throw her hand-bag back 
here." 

Jack flung it back, snarling, "If 
anybody's a stupid dummy — why 
the hell did you have to hit her like 
that?" 

" You want it, too? Shut up, shut 
up ! " Butler's voice was shrill. Jack 
could hear die rasp and slap of the 
suitcase straps, and Butler's voice 
again jerking out hysterically: " I've 
had a long wait — long, long. Knew 
it was somewhere in this block. So a 
long wait. Day and night. In that 
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rest room — in and out of the toilet 
stalls whenever anybody came in. 
Nothing to eat. No sleep. And her 
up there with some jerk that picked 

her up " 

" Butler " 

" Shut up! Now, buster, sit still. 
Don't make a move for five minutes. 
One move, one peep out of 
you " 

Butler was on the sidewalk and 
Jack saw in die side mirror a hand 
clutching a brown-paper package; 
then he heard the quick footfalls 
move off into the park. He noticed 
the blood on his shirt cuff and as he 
glared at it another drop fell from 
Lola's head. Rage howled in his 
brain and the next moment he was 
out of the car. 

"Buder!" 

Children were splashing in the 
wading pool as Buder ran past it, 
looking back in panic. Jack raised 
his gun but two little girls riding a 
seesaw were in the way. Then Butler 
was dodging among half a dozen 
swings all in motion; one knocked 
the package frem his hand, sent it 
tumbling away as police whistles 
began to blow. He ran on, his arm 
stuck out behind him like a boom, 
wavering: his shot was wild, traced 
by a dribbling of leaf fragments. 
Following, Jack scooped up the 
brown-paper package. Fie stopped to 
aim, but there was another little girl 
skimming down a long wooden slide. 
People were scattering, their outcries 
spurting above the music of the 
carousel. The arthritic old balloon 
man hobbled desperately inch by 
inch, his eyes beseeching the people 
who ran by. 

Jack yelled, "Butler, look out! 
Don't! You'll kill somebody!" For 
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Butler had stopped, had swung 
about at the carousel. Jack flung 
himself on the arthritic old man, 
crashing to the ground with him. 
Butler shot and half a dozen 
baHoons burst like machine-gun fire 
about Jack's ears. Watching Butler 
disappear beyond the carousel, he 
choked, " It's okay, Pop," and lay 
there in a cold sweat Then all of a 
sudden he wanted to sob with im- 
mense gratefulness because he had 
not shot and killed Ray Butler. 

"You all right?" Widows said, 
bending over as far as he could. 
" Take a nine count, fella. And don't 
worry about Butier. The boys are 
taking care of him. With no pictures 
to go by, it's a good thing you bel- 
lowed his name." Between them, 
they helped the old balloon man up. 
" And that was a good tip about the 
headlights. Ours checked okay, so I 
figured it must have been Buder's 
that tailed you." 

" Thanks for not warning me," 
Jack said. " Okay, I had it coming." 

Widows waved his glasses. " Con- 
sider my position. I knew you were 
keeping her under wraps up there. 
When I left your office I tried again 
from a dial phone in the park booth 
and kept ringing and ringing. It 
must've got on her nerves. Anyhow, 
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she lifted the hook; so I knew some- 
body was there by the way the ring- 
ing broke off and — Hey, you going 
away mad?" 

" I've got to get back to her." 

Jack recovered the brown-paper 
package from among the balloons 
and strode away. Behind him he 
heard a shot, then another. Then a 
barrage of shots. And Widows call- 
ing out, " That's it. That's the jack- 
pot." 

Lola was sitting up straight, 
watching for him, shivering, when 
Jack tossed the revolver and the 
package on the seat and got in be- 
hind the wheel. Seeing the gun, she 
closed her eyes tight and turned her 
head away. When he said, " Look," 
she would not look at him. " Not 
me," he said, dropping the bullets 
into her lap. " Thank God, it wasn't 
me." 

She groped for his hand, held on. 
Her own hand shook at first and 
then steadied, with a pressure diat 
seemed to come down her arm from 
somewhere deep within her. She 
turned towards him. The look in her 
eyes reminded him of the immense 
gratefulness he had felt a little while 
before. 

" You and me both," he said. 
" You and me both, Lo." 
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We are deeply grateful to Fay H. Wolf son, of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, for calling our attention to a " buried treasure," at 
wondrous gem, in the work of that grand Old Master of the 
riddle story, Mark Twain. The tale belmu is part of Chapter 11 
in following the equatoe, and we guarantee that you will 
relish its rediscovery. . . . One important warning : The 
characterisation of John Brown is vital to the riddle ; you must 
accept it wholly anil without question as an unchangeable 
condition of the story. . . . Happy pondering I 



WE had one game aboard 
ship which was a good 
time-passer — at least it was 
at night in the smoking-room when 
the men were getting freshened up 
from the day's monotonies and dull- 
nesses. It was the completing of 
non-complete stories. That is to say, 
a man would tell all of a story ex- 
cept the finish, then the others 
would try to supply the ending out 
of their own invention. When every- 
one who wanted a chance had had 
it, the man who had introduced the 
story would give its original ending 
— then you could take your choice. 
Sometimes die new endings turned 
out to be better than the old one. 
But the story which called out the 
more persistent and determined and 
ambitious effort was one which had 
no ending, and so there was nothing 
to compare the new-made endings 
with. The man who told it said he 
could furnish the particulars up to 
a certain point only, because tiiat 
was as much of the tale as he knew. 
He had read it in a volume of 



sketches twenty-five years ago, and 
was interrupted before the end was 
reached. He would give anyone fifty 
dollars who would finish the story 
to the satisfaction of a jury to be 
appointed by ourselves. 

We appointed a jury and wrestled 
with the tale. We invented plenty of 
endings, but the jury voted them all 
down. The jury was right. It was a 
tale which the audior of it may pos- 
sibly have completed satisfactorily, 
and if he realty had that good for- 
tune I would like to know what the 
ending was. Any ordinary man will 
find that the story's strength is in 
its middle, and that there is appar- 
endy no way to transfer it to the 
close, where of course it ought to 
be. In substance the storiette was 
as follows: — 

John Brown, aged thirty-one, 
good, gentle, bashful, timid, lived in 
a quiet village in Missouri. He was 
superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Sunday school. It was but a humble 
distinction; still, it was his only 
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official one, and he was modestly 
proud of it and devoted to its work 
and interests. The extreme kindli- 
ness of his nature was recognised by 
all; in fact, people said that he was 
made entirely out of good impulses 
and bashfuiness; that he could 
always be counted upon for help 
when it was needed, and for bash- 
fulness when it was needed and 
when it wasn't. 

Mary Taylor, twenty-three, 
modest, sweet, winning, and in 
character and person beautiful, was 
all in all to him. And he was very 
nearly all in all to her. She was 
wavering, his hopes were high. Her 
mother had been in opposition from 
the first. But she was wavering, too; 
he could see it. She was being 
touched by his warm interest in her 
two charity protegees and by Ins 
contributions towards their support. 
These were two forlorn and aged 
sisters who lived in a log hut in a 
lonely place up a crossroad four 
miles from Mrs. Taylor's farm. One 
of the sisters was crazy, and some- 
times a little violent, but not often. 

At last the time seemed ripe for 
a final advance, and Brown gathered 
his courage together and resolved to 
make it. He would take along a con- 
tribution of double the usual size, 
and win the mother over; with her 
opposition annulled, the rest of the 
conquest would be sure and prompt 

He took to the road in the middle 
of a placid Sunday afternoon in the 
soft Missourian summer, and he was 
equipped properly for his mission. 
He was clothed all in white linen, 
with a blue ribbon for a necktie, and 
he had on dressy tight boots. His 
horse and buggy were the finest that 
the livery stable could furnish. The 
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lap-robe was of white linen, it was 
new, and it had a handworked bor- 
der that could not be rivalled in that 
region for beauty and elaboration. 

When he was four miles out on 
the lonely road and was walking his 
horse over a wooden bridge, his 
straw hat blew off and fell in the 
creek, and floated down and lodged 
against a bar. He did not quite know 
what to do. He must have the hat, 
that was manifest; but how was he 
to get it? 

Then he had an idea. The roads 
were empty, nobody was stirring. 
Yes, he would risk it. He led the 
horse to the roadside and set it to 
cropping the grass; then he un- 
dressed and put his clothes in the 
buggy, petted the horse a moment to 
secure its compssion and its 
loyalty, then hurried to the stream. 
He swam out and soon had the hat. 
When he got to the top of the bank 
the horse and buggy were gone! 

His legs almost gave way under 
him. The horse was walking leisurely 
along the road. Brown trotted after 
it, saying, " Whoa, whoa, there's a 
good fellow "; but whenever he got 
near enough to chance a jump for 
the buggy, the horse quickened its 
pace a little and defeated him And 
so this went on, the naked man 
perishing with anxiety, and expect- 
ing every moment to see people 
come in sight. He tagged on and 
on, imploring the horse, beseeching 
the horse, till he had left a mile be- 
hind him, and was closing up on the 
Taylor premises; then at last he was 
successful, and got into the buggy. 
He flung on his shirt, his necktie, 
and his coat; then reached for — but 
he was too late; he sat suddenly 
down and pulled up the laprobe, for 
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he saw someone coming out of the 
gate — a woman, he thought. He 
wheeled the horse to the left, and 
struck briskly up the crossroad. It 
was perfecdy straight, and exposed 
on both sides; but there were woods 
and a sharp turn three miles ahead, 
and he was very grateful when he 
got there. As he passed around the 
turn he slowed down to a walk, and 
reached for his tr — too late again. 

He had come upon Mrs. Enderby, 
Mrs. Glossop, Mrs. Taylor, and 
Mary. They were on foot, and 
seemed tired and excited. They 
came at once to the buggy and shook 
hands, and all spoke at once, and 
said, eagerly and earnestly, how glad 
they were that he had come, and 
how fortunate it was. And Mrs. 
Enderby said, impressively: 

" It looks like an accident, his 
coming at such a time; but let no 
one profane it with such a name; he 
was sent — sent from on high." 

They were all moved, and Mrs. 
Glossop said in an awed voice: 

" Sarah Enderby, you never said 
a truer word in your life. This is no 
accident, it is a special Providence. 
He was sent. He is an angel — an 
angel as truly as ever angel was — 
an angel of deliverance. / say angel, 
Sarah Enderby, and will have no 
other word. Don't let anyone ever 
say to me again that there's no such 
thing as special Providences; for if 
tins isn't one, let them account for 
it diat can." 

"I know it's so," said Mrs. 
Taylor, fervently. "John Brown, I 
could worship you; I could go down 
on my knees to you. Didn't some- 
thing tell you — didn't you feel that 
you were sent? I could kiss the hem 
of your lapnrobe." 



He was not able to speak; he was 
helpless with shame and fright. Mrs. 
Taylor went on : 

" Why, just look at it ail around, 
Julia Glossop. Any person can see 
the hand of Providence in it. Here 
at noon what do we see? We see the 
smoke rising. I speak up and say, 
'That's the Old People's cabin 
afire.' Didn't I, Julia Glossop?" 

"The very words you said,; 
Nancy Taylor. I was as close to you 
as I am now, and I heard them. You 
may have said hut instead of cabin, 
but in substance it's the same. And 
you were looking pale, too." 

" Pale? I was that pale that if — 
why, you just compare it with this 
lap-robe. Then the next thing I said 
was, ' Mary Taylor, tell the hired 
man to rig up the team — we'll go to 
the rescue.' And she said, ' Mother, 
don't you know you told him he 
could drive to see his people, and 
stay over Sunday?' And it was just 
so. I declare for it, I had forgotten 
it. 'Then,' said I, ' we'll go afoot.' 
And go we did. And found Sarah 
Enderby on the road." 

" And we all went together," said 
Mrs. Enderby. " And found the 
cabin set fire and burnt down by 
the crazy one, and the poor old 
things so old and feeble that they 
couldn't go afoot. And we got them 
to a shady place and made them as 
comfortable as we could, and began 
to wonder which way to turn to find 
some way to get them conveyed to 
Nancy Taylor's house. And I spoke 
up and said — now what did I say? 
Didn't I say, 'Providence will 
provide '?" 

"Why sure as you live, so you 
did! I had forgotten it." 

" So had I," said Mrs. Glossop 
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and Mrs. Taylor; " but you certainly 
said it. Now wasn't that remark- 
able?" 

" Yes, I said it. And then we went 
to Mr. Moseley's, two miles, and all 
of them were gone to the camp 
meeting over on Stony Fork; and 
then we came all the way back, two 
miles, and then here another mile — 
and Providence has provided. You 
see it yourselves." 

They gazed at each other awe- 
struck, and lifted their hands and 
said in unison: 

"It's per-fectly wonderful!" 

"And then," said Mrs. Glossop, 
* what do you think we had better 
do — let Mr. Brown drive the Old 
People to Nancy Taylor's one at a 
time, or put both of them in the 
buggy, and him lead the horse?" 

Brown gasped. 

" Now, then, that's a question," 
said Mrs. Enderby. "You see, we 
are all tired out, and any way we fix 
it it's going to be difficult. For if 
Mr. Brown takes both of them, at 
least one of us must go back to help 
him, for he can't load them into the 
buggy by himself, and they so 
helpless." 

"That is so," said Mrs. Taylor. 
"It doesn't look — oh, how would 
this do! — one of us drive there 
with Mr. Brown, and the rest of 
you go along to my house and get 
things ready. I'll go with him. He 
and I together can lift one of the 
Old People into the buggy; then 
drive her to my house and " 

" But who will take care of the 
other one?" said Mrs. Enderby. 
" We mustn't leave her there in the 
woods alone, you know — especially 
the crazy Gne. There and back is 
eight miles, you see." 
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They had all been sitting on the 
grass beside the buggy for a while, 
now, trying to rest their weary 
bodies. They fell silent a moment 
or two, and struggled in thought 
over the baffling situation; then Mrs. 
Enderby brightened and said: 

" I think I've got the idea, now. 
You see, we can't walk any more. 
Think what we've done; four miles 
there, two to Moseley's, is six, then 
back to here — nine miles since noon, 
and not a bite to eat: I declare I 
don't see how we've done it; and as 
for me, I'm just famishing. Now, 
somebody's got to go back, to help 
Mr. Brown — there's no getting 
around that; but whoever goes has 
got to ride, not walk. So my idea is 
this: one of us to ride back with 
Mr. Brown, then ride to Nancy 
Taylor's house with one of the Old 
People, leaving Mr. Brown to keep 
the otter old one compa^, you all 
to go now to Nancy's and rest and 
wait; then one of you drive back 
and get die other one and drive her 
to Nancy's, and Air. Brown walk." 

" Splendid!" they all cried. " Oh, 
that will do — that will answer per- 
fectly." And they all said that Mrs. 
Enderby had the best head for plan- 
ning in the company; and they said 
that they wondered that they hadn't 
thought of this simple plan them- 
selves. They hadn't meant to take 
back the compliment, good simple 
souls, and didn't know they had 
done it. After a consultation it was 
decided that Mrs. Enderby should 
drive back with Brown, she being 
entitled to the distinction because 
she had invented the plan. Every- 
thing now being satisfactorily 
arranged and setded, the ladies 
rose, relieved and happy, and 
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brushed down their gowns, and 
three of them started homeward; 
Mrs. Enderby set her foot on the 
buggy step and was about to climb 
in, when Brown found a remnant of 
his voice and gasped out: 

" Please, Mrs. Enderby, call them 
back — I am very weak; I can't walk, 
I can't indeed." 

" Why, dear Mr. Brown ! You do 
look pale; I am ashamed of myself 
that I didn't notice it sooner. Come 
back — all of you! Mr. Brown is not 
well. Is there anything I can do for 
you, Mr. Brown — I'm real sorry. Are 
you in pain?" 

" No, madam, only weak; I am 
not sick, but only just weak — lately; 
not long, but just lately." 

The others came back, and 
poured out their sympathies and 
commiserations, and were full of 
self-reproaches for not having 
noticed how pale he was. And they 
at once struck out a new plan, and 
soon agreed that it was by far the 
best of all. They would all go to 
Nancy Taylor's house and see to 
Brown's needs first. He could lie on 
the sofa in the parlour, and while 
Mrs. Taylor and Mary took care of 
him the other two ladies would take 
the buggy and go and get one of the 
Old People, and leave one of them- 
selves with the other one, and 

By this time, without any solicita- 
tion, they were at the horse's head 
and were beginning to turn him 
around. The danger was imminent, 
but Brown found his voice again and 
saved himself. He said: 

" But, ladies, you are overlooking 
something which makes the plan im- 
practicable. You see, if you bring 
one of them home, and one remains 
behind with the other, there will be 
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three persons there when one of you 
comes back for the other, for some- 
one must drive the buggy back, and 
three can't come home in it." 

They all exclaimed, "Why, 
surely, that is so!" and they were 
all perplexed again. 

" Dear, dear, what can we do?" 
said Mrs. Glossop. " It is the most 
mixed-up thing that ever was. The 
fox and the goose and the corn and 
things — oh, dear, they are nothing 
to it." 

They sat wearily down once more, 
to further torture their tormented 
heads for a plan that would work. 
Presently Mary offered a plan; it 
was her first effort. She said : 

" I am young and strong, and am 
refreshed, now. Take Mr. Brown to 
our house, and give him help — you 
see how plainly he needs it. I will 
go back and take care of the Old 
People; I can be there in twenty 
minutes. You can go on and do 
what you first started to do — wait 
on the main road at our house until 
somebody comes along with a 
wagon; then send the wagon and 
bring away the three of us. You 
won't have to wait long; the far- 
mers will soon be coming back from 
town. I will keep old Polly patient 
and cheered up — the crazy one 
doesn't need it." 

This plan was discussed and 
accepted; it seemed the best that 
could be done, in the circumstances, 
and the Old People must be getting 
discouraged by this time. 

Brown felt relieved, and was 
deeply thankful. Let him once get 
to the main road and he would find 
a way to escape. 

Then Mrs. Taylor said : 

" The evening chill will be com- 
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ing on, pretty soon, and those poor 
old burnt-out things will need 
some kind of covering. Take the 
lap-robe with you, dear." 

" Very well, Mother, I will." 

She stepped to the buggy and put 
out her hand to take it 

That was the end of the tale. The 
passenger who told it said that when 
he read the story twenty-five years 
ago in a train he was interrupted at 
that point — the train jumped off a 
bridge. 

At first we thought we could finish 
the story quite easily, and we set to 
work with confidence; but it soon 
began to appear that it was not a 
simple thing, but difficult and 
baffling. This was on account of 
Brown's character — great generosity 
and kindliness, but complicated 
with unusual shyness and diffidence, 
particularly in the presence of 
ladies. There was his love for Mary, 
in a hopeful state but not yet secure 
— just in a condition, indeed, where 
its affair must be handled with great 
tact, and no mistakes made, no 
offence given. And there was the 
mother — wavering, half willing — by 
adroit and flawless diplomacy to be 
won over, now, or perhaps never at 
all. Also, there were the helpless Old 
People yonder in the woods waiting 
— their fate and Brown's happiness 
to be determined by what Brown 
should do within the next two 
seconds. Mary was reaching for the 
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lap-robe; Brown must decide — there 
was no time to be lost. 

Of course, none but a happy end- 
ing of the story would be accepted 
by the jury; the finish must find 
Brown in high credit with the 
ladies, his behaviour without 
blemish, his modesty unwounded, 
his character for self-sacrifice main- 
tained, the Old People rescued 
through him, their benefactor, all 
the party proud of him, happy in 
him, his praises on all their tongues. 

We tried to arrange this, but it 
was beset with persistent and irre- 
concilable difficulties. We saw that 
Brown's shyness would not allow 
him to give up the lap-robe. This 
would offend Alary and her mother; 
and it would surprise the other 
ladies, partly because this stingi- 
ness towards the suffering Old 
People would be out of character 
with Brown, and pardy because he 
was a special Providence and could 
not properly act so. If asked to ex- 
plain his conduct, his shyness would 
not allow him to tell the truth, and 
lack of invention and practice would 
find him incapable of contriving a 
lie that would wash. We worked at 
the troublesome problem until three 
in the morning. 

Meantime Mary was still reach- 
ing for the lap-robe. We gave it up, 
and decided to let her continue to 
reach. It is the reader's privilege to 
determine for himself how the thing 
came out. 
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ttt was one of those rare cases 
I which can be solved by studying 

diagrams and documents and by 
applying police methods. In fact, 
when Inspector Maigret left the 
Quai des Orfevres he had all the 
facts clearly in mind — even the posi- 
tion of the wine barrels. 

He had expected a short jaunt 
into the countryside. Instead, he 
found himself making a long 
journey backward into time. The 
train which took him to Vitry-aux- 
Loges, scarcely a hundred kilo- 
metres from Paris, was a conveyance 
straight from the picture-books of 
fipinal which he had not seen since 
his childhood. And when he in- 
quired about a taxi, the people at 
the station thought he was joking. 
He would have to make the rest of 
the trip in the baker's cart, they said. 
However, he persuaded the butcher 
to drive over in his delivery truck. 

" How often do you go down 
there?" the inspector asked, naming 



the little village to which his investi- 
gation was taking him. 

" Twice a week, regularly. Thanks 
to yen, they'll have an extra meat 
delivery this week." 

Maigret had been born only forty 
kilometres away, on the banks of the 
Loire, yet he was surprised by the 
sombre, tragic aspect of this sector 
of the Forest of Orleans. The road 
ran through deep woods for ten 
kilometres without a sign of civilisa- 
tion. When the truck reached a tiny 
village in a clearing, Maigret asked, 
" Is this it?" 

"The next hamlet." 

It wasn't raining, but the woods 
were damp. The trees had lost 
most of their foliage and the pale, 
raw light of the sky bore down 
heavily through the bare branches. 
The dead leaves were rotting on the 
ground. An occasional shot cracked 
in the distance. 

" Is there much hunting around 
here?" 
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"That's probably Monsieur the 
Duke." 

In another smaller clearing some 
thirty one-storey houses were clus- 
tered about the steeple of a church. 
None of the houses could be less 
than a century old, and their black- 
tile roofs gave them an inhospitable 
air. 

" You can let me off at the house 
of the Potru sisters." 

" I guessed that was where you'd 
be going. It's right across from the 
church." 

Maigret got out. The butcher 
drove on a little farther and opened 
the back of his delivery truck. A few 
housewives came to look, but could 
not make up dieir minds to buy. It 
was not their regular day for meat. 

Maigret had pored so long over 
the diagrams sent to Paris by the 
original investigators that he could 
have entered the house with his 
eyes shut. As it was, the rooms were 
so dark that he wasn't much better 
off with his eyes open. As he walked 
into the shop at the front of the 
house, he seemed to be stepping into 
a past century. 

The room was as dimly lit as a 
canvas by an Old Master. The dark 
brown tonality of an ancient master- 
piece was diffused over the walls and 
furniture — a monochrome in chiaro- 
scuro broken only by a highlight 
here and there, on a glass jar or a 
copper kettle. 

The older of the Demoiselles 
Potru had lived in this house since 
her birth sixty-five years before — 
her younger sister was sixty-two. 
Their parents had spent their lives 
there before them. Nothing in the 
shpp had changed in all that time 
— not the counter with its old- 
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fashioned scales and its gleaming 
candy jars, nor shelves of notions, 
nor the grocery section with its stale 
odours of cinnamon and chicory, nor 
the zinc-covered slab which served 
as the village bar. A barrel of kero- 
sene stood in a corner next to a 
smaller barrel of cooking oil. In the 
rear were two long tables, polished 
by time, flanked by backless 
benches. 

A door opened at the left, and a 
woman in her early thirties came in, 
carrying a baby in her arms. She 
looked at Maigret. 

" What is it you want?" 

" Never mind about me. I'm here 
for the investigation. I suppose you 
are a neighbour?" 

The woman, whose apron bal- 
looned over a rounded belly, said, 
" I'm Marie Lacore. My husband is 
the blacksmith." 

" I see." Maigret had just noticed 
the kerosene lamp hanging from the 
ceiling. So the hamlet had no elec- 
tricity . . . 

The second room, which Maigret 
entered widiout invitation, would 
have been completely dark were it 
not for the two logs blazing on the 
hearth. The flickering light revealed 
an immense bed on which were 
piled several mattresses and a puffy, 
red eiderdown quilt. An old woman 
lay motionless on the bed. Her hag- 
gard, rigid face was lifeless except 
for the sharp, questioning eyes. 

" She still can't speak?" Maigret 
asked Marie Lacore. 

The blacksmith's wife shook her 
head in the negative. Maigret 
shrugged, sat down on a straw- 
bottomed chair, and began taking 
papers from his pockets. 
There was nothing sensational 
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about the actual crime, which had 
taken place five days earlier. The 
Potru sisters, who lived alone in the 
hovel, were believed to have accumu- 
lated a considerable nest-egg. They 
owned three other houses in the 
village and had a long-established 
reputation as misers. 

During the night of Saturday to 
Sunday, their neighbours remem- 
bered hearing unusual noises but 
had diought nothing of it at the 
time. However, a farmer passing the 
house at dawn on Sunday noticed 
that the bedroom window was wide 
open, looked in, and shouted for 
help. 

Amelie Potru, the older sister, 
was lying on the floor in a pool of 
blood near the window, clad only in 
a red-stained nightgown. The 
younger sister, Marguerite, was 
lying on the bed, her face turned to 
the wall, dead, with three knife 
wounds in her chest, her cheek 
gashed, and one eye torn half from 
its socket. 

Amelie was still alive. She had 
staggered to the window to give the 
alarm but, weakened from loss of 
blood, had fallen unconscious before 
she could cry out. She had no less 
than eleven stab wounds in her right 
side and shoulder, none of them 
serious. 

The second drawer of the dresser 
had been pulled out and apparently 
ransacked. Among the linen scat- 
tered on the floor was a briefcase of 
mildewed leather in which the sisters 
must have kept their business 
papers. It was empty, but lying 
nearby were a savings-bank pass- 
book, deeds to property, leases, and 
bills for supplies. 

The Orleans authorities who made 
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the original invesdgation sent 
Maigret detailed diagrams and 
photographs of the scene as well as 
a transcript of the questioning of 
witnesses. 

Marguerite, the dead woman, had 
been buried two days after the mur- 
der. Amelie had resisted all efforts 
to take her to a hospital, sinking her 
nails into the bed sheets, fighting off 
neighbours who tried to move her — 
and demanding — with her eyes— 
that she be left at home. She had 
lost all power of speech. 

The medical examiner from 
Orleans declared that no vital organ 
had been injured and that her loss 
of voice must be due to shock. In 
any case, no sound had passed her 
hps for five days; yet despite her 
bandages and her immobility, she 
followed all proceedings with her 
eyes. Even now her gaze never left 
Maigret for a moment. 

Three hours after the Orleans 
authorities finished their investiga- 
tion, they arrested a man who from 
the evidence must be the murderer : 
Marcel, illegitimate son of the dead 
Potru sister. The late Marguerite 
had given birth to Marcel when she 
was twenty-three, so he must be 
thirty-nine years old. For a while 
Marcel had worked with the hounds 
of the Duke's hunt. More recently 
he had been a woodcutter in the 
forest and lived in an abandoned 
tumbledown farmhouse near the 
Loup-Pendu pond, ten kilometres 
from the village. 

The villagers looked upon Marcel 
as a brute, a miserable wretch who 
was little better than an animal. 
Several times he had disappeared, 
leaving his wife and five children for 
weeks on end. He beat his family 
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more often than he fed them. What's 
more, he was a drunkard. 

Maigret decided to reread at the 
scene of the crime the transcript of 
AiarcePs testimony : " I came on my 
bicycle around seven o'clock just 
when the old women were sitting 
down to eat. I had a drink at die 
bar, then I went out to the courtyard 
and killed a rabbit. I skinned it and 
cleaned it and my mother cooked it. 
My aunt yelled her head off because 
I ate their rabbit, but she always 
yells. She can't stand, me . . ." 

According to the testimony of 
other villagers, Marcel frequently 
came to the Potru sisters for a 
private spree. His mother never re- 
fused him anydiing, and his aunt, 
who was afraid of him, did nothing 
more than complain. 

Maigret had stopped off in 
Orleans to see Marcel in his cell, 
and got further details. 

"There was more argument," 
Marcel said, " when I took a cheese 
out of the shop and cut myself a 
hunk. Seems I shouldn't have cut 
into a whole cheese . . ." 

" What wine were you drinking?" 
Maigret asked. 

" Some of the wine from the 
shop." 

" How was the room lighted?" 

"The oil lamp. Well, after dinner 
my mother wasn't feeling well, so 
she went to bed. She asked me to 
get her some papers out of the 
second drawer in the dresser. She 
gave me the key. I took the papers 
over to the bed and we went over 
the bills. It was the end of the 
month." 

" You took the papers out of the 
briefcase? What else was in there?" 
" Bonds. A big bundle of bonds. 
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A hundred francs' vvordi. Maybe 
more." 

" Did you go into the store- 
room?" 
" No." 

"You didn't light a candle to go 
into the storeroom?" 

"Never ... At half-psst nine I 
put die papers back in the drawer 
and then I left. I drank another slug 
of rot-gut as I went out through the 
shop. . . . And anybody says I killed 
the old ladies is a liar. Why don't 
you talk to the Yugo?" 

To the great astonishment of 
Marcel's lawyer, Maigret broke off 
his questioning. 

Yarko, whom everyone called 
" The Yugo " because he was from 
Yugoslavia, was a bit of jetsam who 
had been washed into die village by 
the war and who had stayed on. He 
lived alone in the wing of a house 
near the Potru sisters and worked as 
a carter, hauling logs from the 
woods. He, too, was a confirmed 
drunkard, although for some time 
the Potru sisters had refused to serve 
him; he had run up too long a tab. 
One night they had asked Marcel to 
throw him out, and he had given the 
Yugo a bloody nose in the process. 

The Potru sisters had anodier 
grievance against the Yugo. He kept 
his horses in a stable he had rented 
from them, a dilapidated out-build- 
ing back of their courtyard, but he 
was always months behind in his 
rent. At this moment, he was prob- 
ably in the woods with his team. 

Maigret continued to match his 
thoughts with the actual scene Of 
the crime. Papers in hand, he walked 
to die fireplace where the Orleans 
men had found a kitchen knife 
among the ashes on the morning 
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after die murder. The wooden 
handle had been completely burned, 
obviously to destroy fingerprints. 

On the other hand, there had 
been plenty of fingerprints on the 
dresser drawer and on the briefcase 
— and all of them had been 
Marcel's. 

On a candlestick which stood on a 
table in die bedroom they had found 
Amelie Portu's fingerprints — and 
only hers. Amelie's cold eyes still 
followed Maigret's every move. 

" I suppose your mind is still 
made up not to speak?" he growled 
as he lit his pipe. 

Silence. 

Maigret stooped to make a chalk 
mark on the floor around some 
bloodstains that had been indicated 
on the diagram. 

Marie Lacore asked him, "Will 
you be here for a few minutes? I'd 
like to put my dinner on the stove." 

So Maigret found himself alone 
with the old woman in die house he 
already knew by heart, although he 
had never seen it before. He had 
spent a whole day and night study- 
ing the dossier with its diagrams and 
sketches, and Orleans had done such 
a diorough job of groundwork that 
he was not in the least surprised, 
except perhaps to find the sordid 
reality even more shocking than he 
had imagined. 

And yet he himself was the son 
of peasants. He knew that such 
things existed — that there were still 
hamlets in France where people 
went on living as they had lived 
since the 13th and 14th centuries. 
But to be suddenly plunged 
into this village in the forest, 
into this ancient house, into 
the room alone with the old woman 
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whose alert mind seemed to be stalk- 
ing Maigret — all this was like enter- 
ing one of those wretched hospitals 
where the worst of human mon- 
strosities are hidden away from the 
eyes of normal men. 

When he had begun to work on 
the case in Paris, Maigret had jotted 
down a few notes on the original 
report : 

1. Why would Marcel have 
burned the knife handle without 
worrying about his fingerprints on 
the dresser and the brief case? 

2. If he had used the candle, why 
had he carried it back into the bed- 
room and put it out? 

3. Why didn't the bloodstains on 
the floor follow a straight line from 
the bed to the window? 

4. Since Marcel might well have 
been recognised in the street at 9.30 
in the evening, why had he left the 
house by the front door, instead of 
going through the courtyard which 
led directiy into open country? 

But there was one bit of evidence 
that worried even Marcel's lawyer. 
One of Marcel's buttons had been 
found in the old women's bed, a dis- 
tinctive button which definitely had 
come from Marcel's old corduroy 
hunting jacket. 

" When I was cleaning the rabbit, 
I caught my jacket on something," 
had been Marcel's explanation, 
" and one of the buttons must have 
pulled loose." 

Maigret finished rereading his 
notes. He stood up and looked at 
Amelie with a peculiar smile on his 
lips. She was going to be sorely 
vexed at not being able to follow 
him with her eyes, for he opened a 
door and disappeared into the store- 
room. 
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The cubicle was dimly lit by a 
dirty skylight. Maigret's gaze 
travelled from the stacks of cord- 
wood to the four wine barrels 
against the wall — the barrels he had 
come all the way from Paris to see. 
The first two barrels were full. One 
contained red wine, the other white. 
He thumped the next two barrels. 
They were empty. On one of the 
empty barrels several tears of tallow 
had fallen and congealed. Tech- 
nicians from Identite Judicicdre re- 
ported that the tallow on the barrel 
was identical with the tallow of the 
candle in the bedroom. 

The report of the inspector-in- 
charge from Orleans had this to say 
about the evidence : 

" The candle drippings on the 
barrel were probably left by Marcel 
when he came to drink wine. His 
wife admits that he was quite drunk 
when he got home that night, and 
the zigzag tyre tracks of his bicycle 
confirm this fact." 

Maigret looked about him for 
something which he had expected to 
find but which apparently was not 
there. Puzzled, he stepped back into 
the bedroom, opened the window, 
and called to two urchins who were 
gaping at the house. 

"Listen, boys. Will one of you 
run and get me a saw?" 

" A wood saw?" 

"Right." 

Maigret could still feel the old 
woman's eyes boring into his back 
— live eyes in a dead face, eyes that 
moved only when his bulky figure 
moved. 

The boys came back bringing two 
saws of different sizes. At the same 
time Marie Lacore returned. 
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" I hope I haven't kept you wait- ! 
ing," she said. "I left the baby 
home. Now Til have to attend 



" Wait just a few minutes, will ; 
you?" That was a scene that Maigret j 
intended to skip, thank you! He'd : 
had enough without it. He went 
back into the storeroom and started 
sawing one of the empty barrels — 
the one with the candle drippings 
on it. 

He knew what he would find. He 
was sure of his theory. If he had had 
any lingering doubts about it when 
he arrived, they had been dispelled 
by the atmosphere of the old house. 
Amelie Potru had turned out to be 
exactly the sort of person he had; 
anticipated. And the very walls of | 
the house seemed to ooze the avar- 
ice and hate he had expected. 

Another thing. When he first en- 
tered the shop, Maigret had noted a 
pile of newspapers on the counter. 
That was one important fact the 
Orleans reports had omitted — that 
the Potru sisters were also the news- " 
dealers of the village. Further, 
Amelie owned spectacles which, 
since she did not wear them about 
the house, were obviously reading 
glasses. So Amelie was able to read 
— and thus the biggest question mark 
in Inspector Maigret's theory was 
eliminated. His theory based on hate 
— a festering hate made even more 
purulent by long years of being shut 
up together within the same four 
walls, of sharing the same narrow 
interests by day, and even the same 
bed by night. 

But there was one experience the 
two sisters had not shared. Marguer- 
ite, the younger, had had a child. 
She had known love and mother- 
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hood. Amelie had shared only the 
annoying aftermath. The brat had 
clung to her skirts, too, for ten or 
fifteen years. And after he had 
struck out for himself, he was always 
coming back to eat and drink and to 
demand money. 

It was Ameiie's money as much as 
it was Marguerite's. More, really, 
since Amelie was the older and 
therefore had been working and 
earning longer. 

So Amelie hated Marcel with a 
hate nourished by a thousand incid- 
ents of their daily life — the rabbit he 
had killed, the cheese he had braz- 
enly cut into, thus spoiling its sale 
value. And his mother had not said 
a word in protest — she never did. 

Yes, Amelie read the newspapers. 
She must have read about the scan- 
dals, the crimes, the murder trials 
which take up so much space in cer- 
tain papers, if so, she would know 
j the importance of fingerprints. Then 
too, Amelie was afraid of her 
, nephew. She must have been furious 
with her sister for showing him the 
hiding place of their treasure, for 
letting him touch the bonds he most 
certainly coveted. 

" One of these days he'll come to 
murder us both." 

Surely those words had been ut- 
tered in the house dozens of times, 
Maigret reflected as he sawed away 
at the wine barrel. He realised he 
was perspiring and stopped sawing 
long enough to take off his hat and 
coat. He placed them on the next 
barrel. 

The rabbit ... the cheese . . . 
I then suddenly the remembrance that 
Marcel had left his prints on the 
dresser drawer and the briefcase. 
And if that was not enough, there 
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was the readily identifiable button 
which his mother, having already 
gone to bed, had not yet sewed back 
on his jacket. 

If Marcel had killed for gain, why 
had he emptied the briefcase on the 
floor instead of taking it with him, 
bonds and all? As for Yarko the 
Yugoslav, Maigret had learned that 
he could not read. 

Maigret's reasoning had begun 
with Amdlie's wounds — eleven of 
them. There were too many by far 
and all of them were too superficial 
not to be extremely suspicious. Be- 
sides, they were all on the right side. 
She must have been clumsy, as well 
as afraid of pain. She wanted neither 
to die nor to suffer. She had 
expected help from the neighbours 
after she had opened the window to 
scream ... 

Would a murderer have given her 
time to run to the window? 

And fate had laughed at her too. 
She had lost consciousness before 
her cries had awakened anyone, so 
she had spent the night on the floor, 
with nobody to staunch her bleeding. 

Yes, that must have been the way 
it happened. It could not have been 
otherwise. She had killed her drows- 
ing sister; then, her fingers wrapped 
in cloth of some kind to prevent 
leaving prints, she had opened 
the drawer and rifled the briefcase. 
The bonds must disappear if Marcel 
was to be suspected! 

Hence the candle . . . 

Afterward she had sat on the edge 
of the bed, gashing herself timidly 
and awkwardly, then had gone to 
the fireplace (the bloodstains marked 
her course) to throw the knife into 
the embers. Finally she had walked 
to the window and . . . 
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Maigret stopped sawing. From 
the other room came the sound of 
voices raised in argument. He turned 
abruptly, watched the door opening 
slowly. The fantastic yet sinister 
figure of Amelie Potra stood on the 
threshold, swathed in bandages, 
wearing a curious petticoat and 
camisole. She stared hard at Maigret 
while behind her Marie Lacore pro- 
tested shrilly that she had no busi- 
ness getting out of bed. 

Maigret did not have the heart to 
speak to her. He finished sawing 
open the barrel in silence. He did 
not even sigh contentedly when he 
saw the government securities and 
railway bonds, still curling slightly 
from having been rolled up and 
pushed through the bung. 

Had he followed his inclination, 
he would have beaten a hasty re- 
treat, first taking a long swig of rum 
straight from the botde, the way 
Marcel would have done. 

Amelie still spoke not a word. She 
stood silent, her mouth partly open. 
If she fainted, she would fall back 
into the arms of Marie Lacore who, 
in her advanced state of pregnancy, 
might not be able to catch her. 

Well, what of it? This was a scene 
from another world, another age. 
Maigret picked up the bonds and 
walked toward Amelie. She backed 
away from him. 

He dropped the securities on the 
bedroom table and said to Marie 
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Lacore, * Go get the mayor. I want 
him as a witness." 

His voice rasped a litde because 
bis vocal cords were strangely tight. 
Then he nodded to Amelie: " You'd 
better get back to bed, old one." 

Despite his case-hardened profes- 
sional curiosity, he turned his back 
to her. He knew she had obeyed 
him, for he heard the bed springs 
creak. He stood looking out the win- 
dow until the farmer who served as 
mayor of the hamlet made a timid, 
apologetic entrance. 

There was no telephone in the vil- 
lage. A man on a bicycle carried the 
message to Vitry-aux-Loges. The 
gendarmes arrived at almost the 
same moment that the butcher's de- 
livery truck came rolling out of the 
woods. 

The sky shone with the same pale, 
raw light. The trees stirred uneasily 
in the west wind. 

" Find anything?" asked the brig- 
adier from the gendarmerie. 

Maigret's reply was evasive. He 
spoke haltingly, without elation, 
although he knew that the case of 
the Potru sisters would be the sub- 
ject of long commentary and review 
by the criminologists not only of 
Paris but of London, Berlin, Vienna, 
even New York. 

Listening to him now, the briga- 
dier might well have suspected that 
Inspector Maigret was; drunk — or, at 
least, a bit tipsy. 
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THE BOY AND THE BOOK 

The Adventures of Danny 
DANIEL NATHAN 

INTRODUCTION BY ANTHONY BOUCHER 

I'm grateful to Ellery Queen for the opportunity to write this unpre- 
cedented guest introduction because, to some extent, t "discovered" 
Daniel Nathan and his charming stories of the boy Danny. Even profes- 
sional reviewers occasionally read books non-prof essionally; and a few 
years ago I happened upon an unheralded " first novel," Daniel Nathan's 
THE golden summer (Little, Brown, 1953). I was much taken with it 
(much more, I must confess, than were the mainstream-fiction reviewers), 
not only for its quality as a picture of childhood, but because its incidents 
fitted into the great short story tradition of the Rogues' Gallery; and I 
wrote to Queen pointing out that the shrewd ten-year-old Danny was 
"a Wallingford in embryo" and that his adventures deserved reprinting 
in EQMM. 

Why the golden summer received little critical recognition is a matter 
of fashion. Today our pundits admire "psychological" fiction and can 
find no place for a book which, like this or Charles G. Finney's equally 
neglected past the end of the pavement, fries to follow the Tarkington 
tradition of regarding childhood with good-humoured affection and 
nostalgia. But not all of us readers were irreparably warped before puberty; 
and many of us find it refreshing to read a story of a sunny boyhood with 
no psychiatric complexities. (Though what causes Danny's recurrent and 
spectacular nightmares. . .?) 

Of all the Danny episodes, " The Boy and the Book " is to me the most 
appealing. Like the rest of the volume, it calls up vividly the sights and 
scents and tastes of the past; as always, Danny is at once ingenuous and 
ingenious, and pretty devastating in either manner; and this particular 
incident has a wonderful bonus for every mystery reader and bibliophile. 
The year is 1915, in which, after an agonising gap of ten years (the whole 
span of Danny's life till then) there appeared a new Sherlock Holmes book. 
Now let Mr. Nathan help you recapture (or capture) the tingly, Christmas- 
morning, brave-mew-world sensation of such an event. 



The next thing Danny knew, ing on the belly of a bright-painted 

the leather-coloured, muscular bow and aiming a gigantic arrow 

arm of a huge Indian — a straight at Danny's heart. 
Mohican or a Mohawk, he thought, Danny knew that he should run 

or perhaps a " Si-oox " — was pull- or duck or do something, but he was 
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in a blue funk and his feet seemed 
to be pegged tight to the ground. 
The Indian suddenly began to laugh 
in a horrible, cackling way — exactly 
the way Danny's school-teacher, 
" old Stony-heart" of 4B, sometimes 
laughed — and then Danny noticed 
that the Indian was wearing Mr. 
Stone's rimless eyeglasses, with the 
six-comered lenses, and that seemed 
odd and somehow ludicrous; but 
then Danny caught sight of an 
almost bald scalp hanging from the 
Indian's belt, and he wondered, 
with a stab of guilty elation, if Mr. 
Stone had been massacred. 

The Indian's thumb and fore- 
finger separated and the prodigious 
arrow began speeding toward 
Danny. For all its size, it came 
lickety-split, and yet, at the very 
same time, it appeared to be floating 
toward him as slow as molasses in 
January. Danny could almost see 
the progressive stages of its flight. 
He struggled desperately to pull his 
feet off the ground, but he just 
couldn't budge them. Then the 
mighty arrow thumped into his 
puny chest, directly into Iks heart — 
and Danny opened his eyes. 

It was pitch-coal-inky dark all 
around him. And deathly still. 

So Danny knew, sure as God 
made little apples, that he was dead 
and buried. And that the blackness 
around him was the blackness of 
the inside of a coffin — a whop- 
ping big coffin. Oh, there could 
be no doubt about it — the proof 
fairly flashed through his mind. 
When he had gone to sleep the 
night before his mother had in- 
sisted on putting a new cover 
around his summer blanket — maize- 
coloured and spattered with sky- 
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blue flowers. Even in the dark bed- 
room, with no discernible moonlight 
creeping through the window that 
faced the back yard, Danny had 
been able to distinguish the wan 
paleness of the new cover. But now, 
lying on his back, his diminutive 
body stiff as a board and his tooth- 
pick arms flat against his under- 
nourished sides, he gazed straight 
ahead of him and saw, where the 
pale yellow cover should have been, 
only an impenetrable and suffoca- 
ting blackness. And there were no 
dimly oudined panes on the back 
wall of his bedroom where the win- 
dow should have been. 

But if he was lying outstretched 
in a coffin — 

A terrifying thought began to 
crawl over him. If he was dead and 
buried, how could he be thinking} 
Dead people don't think; they just 
lie in their coffins and slowly 
crumble to dust. 

Only then did the full truth dawn 
on Danny. He was buried alive ! 

How could they have done this 
to him? What had happened? Had 
he taken ill during the night, lapsed 
into a coma which Dr. Sobell, the 
family physician, had mistaken for 
death — something like what hap- 
pened in Nick Carter's Greatest 
Peril; or, A Prisoner for Life with 
the Dead, which Danny had just 
finished the night before, reading by 
flashlight under the cover — and been 
buried before he had repined con- 
sciousness? 

In his mind's eye Danny could 
see the funeral procession, his weep- 
ing parents, his pals walking slowly 
behind the hearse, all of them enjoy- 
ing an unexpected day off from 
school—And then he remembered: 
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die fellows wouldn't get away with 
that! It was still summer vacation. 

Danny clutched at the dead black- 
ness in front of him — and his hand 
pushed aside the dark blue Dan 
Beard blanket that his mother some- 
times put over him, after he had 
fallen asleep, when summer nights 
turned suddenly chilly; and from 
under the dark blanket, now that 
Danny's eyes were more accustomed 
to the absence of light, came the 
tremendously welcome paleness of 
the new blanket cover with its sky- 
blue flowers. 

It had all been a dream. The In- 
dian, the arrow in his heart, even 
Mr. Stone's scalp — all one of 
Danny's nightmares, for which he 
was justifiably considered " some 
punkins " among his friends. Now, 
this one had been a humdinger! 
Danny could hardly wait to begin 
telling it to Chad and Sartorious, 
the two other members of the 
TGH, Danny's secret society. And 
already he was adding certain delec- 
table details which would embellish 
and even enhance a Danny Nathan 
nightmare . . . 

The next morning Danny's father 
forgot to take back with him a 
bundle of the latest style books, on 
which he bad worked at home the 
previous night — Sample Book No. 
81, Spring and Summer 1915, 
Men's Clothes Tailored to Measure 
(from Sears, Roebuck and Co.); 
Dress (" The Monthly Epitome of 
the World's Best Fashions"); and a 
curious periodical titled Croonborg's 
Gazette of Fashions. 

Danny was sent downtown to his 
father's tailor shop to deliver the 
package. On his way home Danny 
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passed the window of MacGreevy's 
Book Store, on East Water Street, 
between Lake and Baldwin, and an 
unfamiliar oblong caught his eye. 

It was a hand-lettered sign adver- 
tising a new book. The sign read : 

J^EWEST 
J7XPL0IT OF 

SJLEUTH 

THE VALLEY OF FEAR 

First new Sherlock Holmes story 
in ten years ! 
$1.25 

Danny gazed with rapture at the 
book lying at the foot of the sign. 
The dust jacket showed a group of 
six people in a mysterious brown- 
panelled room, with the Great 
Detective easily recognisable by his 
deerstalker hat and sharp-featured 
profile. In the foreground was a 
massive table whose domed lamp 
shed a pale light on what was ob- 
viously an assortment of baffling 
clues. Five of the six people were 
men and their eyes were focused 
questioningly on the sixth person, a 
sad-faced woman dressed in what 
looked to Danny like an orange- 
coloured kimono, trimmed with 
white fur. 

The whole scene was exciting 
and elegant! 

The new Sherlock Holmes story! 
The first new one in ten years — 
that's what the sign said, so it must 
be true, even though Danny had 
read other Sherlock Holmes stories 
in the past year. But none of the 
others, it seemed to Danny, bad as 
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blood-tingling a title as this new 
one — The Valley of Fear! 

Danny just couldn't restrain him- 
self. He ran headlong into the 
store and ferreted around among 
the tables and shelves until he found 
another copy of the new Sherlock 
Holmes story. Gingerly he picked 
up the book and opened it. The 
frontispiece leaped at him, and even 
a hurried glimpse increased his 
agitation. It portrayed three men in 
a moment of tense drama : one was 
obviously Sherlock Holmes himself, 
dressed in a long gown, formal- 
looking trousers, a bow tie, and 
spats j another was readily identifi- 
able as Dr. Watson — he wore a 
bushy little moustache and was 
smoking a cigar; the third was a 
complete stranger to Danny, but 
one glance at his strained, set face 
and Danny knew the man was in 
desperate trouble. The caption under 
the illustration made Danny's heart 
turn over: what's this, mr. 

HOLMES ? MAN, It's WITCHCRAFT ! 
WHERE IN THE NAME OF ALL THAT^S 
WONDERFUL DID YOU GET THOSE 
NAMES? 

Danny sighed tremulously. 

Once again the game was afoot! 

Quickly he scanned the dust 
wrapper of the book to find out 
what it cost — in his excitement he 
had forgotten the price mentioned 
on the sign in the window. Ah, 
there it was — in red numerals in 
the middle of the backbone — $1.25 
net. If only he bad enough money 
to buy the book! But $1.25 was 
not a picayune sum to a ten-year- 
old boy; indeed, it was a consider- 
able fortune to spend — even for a 
work of art, even for one of the 
world's undisputed treasures. 
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As Danny stood there, fondling 
the book and wishing for the un- 
attainable, the owner himself came 
over. 

"And what can I do for you, 
little man? That's the very newest 
Sherlock Holmes book — I have only 
a few copies left in stock. Would 
you like to buy one, young man?" 

Usually Danny hated being called 
"little man" and "young man". 
But with the new Sherlock Holmes 
book in his hands he barely not- 
iced. He was too choked witii a 
kind of wild emotion to answer in 
words. He just shook his head 
pathetically. 

Mr. MacGreevy looked into 
Danny's eyes, and he observed how 
Danny held the book—as if it were, 
at the very least, a First Folio of 
Shakespeare. 

"Do you like Sherlock Holmes 
stories, my boy?" 

This time Danny found words. 
They came tumbling out. " Oh, yes, 
sir, they're my special favourites. 
I'd rather read a Sherlock Holmes 
book than — than — anything ! " 

" Do you have any at home?" 

" Oh, yes, sir. I get one nearly 
every birthday and sometimes when 
I'm sick. I guess I got nearly a 
hundred of 'em." 

Mr. MacGreevy nodded gravely, 
his eyes twinkling. 

"And when is your next birth- 
day?" 

" Oh, not for months and 
months yet — not till all the way 
till next October." 

" I see . . . And do you ever try 
to get Sherlock Holmes books 
from the library?" 

" Oh, yes, sir, but they have only 
the old ones. The lib'ary don't get 
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no new ones till — oh, till loads of 
time after they first come out," 

Mr. MacGreevy knew that was 
approximately true. He nodded his 
head once more, and looked into 
Danny's eyes; and there must have 
been something in those deep brown 
eyes, something so appealing, so 
irresistible, that Mr. MacGreevy 
decided to do something he had 
never done before. 

"What's your name, boy?" 

" Daniel Nathan, sir." 

" Oh, you're the son of Moore 
Nathan who has the tailor shop up 
the street? Mr. Nathan is your 
father?" 

"Yes, sir," replied Danny eag- 
erly. The questions seemed to 
Danny to be taking a favourable 
turn — he didn't know exactly why, 
but his intuition, which often 
seemed infallible, told him that he 
might be on the brink of a h3ppy 
event. 

"Daniel, do you read fast?" 

" Oh, yes, sir, I can read fast 
as anything." Danny tapped the 
book in his hand gendy. "I could 
read this book in one day easy — 
easy as pie." 

" I see . . . hm . . . And when 
you read a book, Daniel, do you 
keep it clean?" 

"Oh, yes, sir! I hardly touch it, 
sir." 

" If I should let you take this 
new Sherlock Holmes book home 
with you, would you promise to 
bring it back tomorrow, with na 
stains on it, no dirt or smudges, no 
wrinkles or creases in the pages — 
just as nice and bright as it is now?" 

Danny could hardly believe his big 
ears. His nickel-plated eyeglasses, 
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with lenses larger than silver dollars, 
misted up and words of gratitude 
poured out of him without restraint. 
Mr. MacGreevy suddenly felt 
better than he remembered having 
felt in years. He took the copy of 
The Vall&y of Fear, wrapped it 
carefully, and handed it to the ec- 
static boy. And Danny floated out 
of the store, the precious book 
hugged to his pigeon chest. It 
seemed to Danny that he floated all 
the way home. 

It was long past midnight when 
Danny, propped up against two 
pillows in his bed, came to the final 
paragraphs of the book ..." No, I 
don't say that," said Holmes, and 
his eyes seemed to be looking far 
into the future. 

Danny paused, and his own eyes 
seemed to be looking far into the 
future. Then he went back to the 
last page. 

"T don't say that he can't be 
beaten [Holmes went on]. But you 
must give me time — you must give 
me time!" 

Again Danny paused and gazed 
dreamily at the ceiling of his bed- 
room. " You must give me time ! " 
Somehow they sounded like fateful 
words, and Danny had the frighten- 
ing thought, deep inside of him, 
that the words were meant for him, 
only for him. He sat there in bed, 
and as if he were foretelling his 
own future, as if he were piercing 
the veil of what was to be, he 
echoed Sherlock Holmes's words : 
" You must give me time — you 
must give me time!" 

The minutes passed and Danny 
lay back, reliving the glorious ad- 
venture that had been his from the 
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moment he had started reading the 
book. It htid only been this morning 
— but how long ago it seemed? And 
now, in the unearthly quiet of the 
night, he came to the conclusion 
that The Valley of Fear was just 
about the bestest book he had ever 
read in his whole life. The glow of 
it was still inside of him, as he mur- 
mured to himself : " Jt feels just 
like when you are getting better 
after being sick." 

Finally, Danny got out of bed 
and put the book carefully on his 
small chiffonier. He snapped off the 
flashlight by which he had been 
reading — lucky the batteries had 
lasted! — and climbed back into 
bed. 

Then a slowly awakening fear 
began to stir inside of him — like a 
little mouse. Suppose his mother 
or father came into his bedroom 
before he woke up the next morn- 
ing? They might see the book — 
the shiny new book. They would 
certainly ask questions. Where did 
he get it? Who gave it to him? 
They would see at once that it was 
not a book from the only library in 
town, the Steele Memorial Library. 
Something told him that his father 
would be angry — taking a book like 
that from Mr. MacGreevy! Maybe 
he had better hide the book, so 
that no one would see it, or know 
about it, until after he had returned 
the book safely the next day. 

So Danny got out of bed, 
switched on the flashlight again, 
picked up the book, and debated 
where to hide it. In one of the 
drawers in the chiffonier? No, his 
mother might look in there too, if 
she were putting away Ins shirts 
and stockings. And then he had an 
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inspiration. In his bed! No one 
could see it there ! 

Danny lifted the cover of his 
striped mattress and placed the 
book, front cover down, on the bed- 
spring, between the open coils and 
the bottom of the mattress. And 
then he went to sleep, easily the 
happiest boy on High Street, if not 
in the entire world . . . 

The next morning, Danny woke 
gay as a lark. He dressed in his 
newest pair of peg-top knicker- 
bockers, put on a clean white shirt 
with a starched box plait in front, 
carefully selected a Surah silk Wind- 
sor tie, buttoned his elkskin shoes, 
slipped his rah-rah hat under his 
arm, and stuck his hand under the 
mattress for the new Sherlock 
Kolmes book. 

One glance at the book and all 
the lark went out of him. 

The pressure of the mattress on 
the springs had bent the book so 
that despite all his frantic attempts 
to straighten it, the book still 
looked crooked; also, the wire 
springs had left visible marks on the 
coloured front wrapper — indenta- 
tions which went right through the 
wrapper and showed plainly on the 
front cover of the book itself. 

The book was damaged! It was 
no longer new-looking, no longer 
bright and clean and crisp. It was 
no longer in the condition in which 
Danny had given his " word and 
honour " to return it. And there 
was nothing he could do — not a 
single thing — to restore the book to 
its original grandeur! 

Danny walked to MacGreevy's 
Book Store as slowly and deliber- 
ately as he could. He was careful 
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wherever there were sidewalks, not 
to step on any lines. And on the 
curbs he walked tightrope fashion, 
often retracing his steps if there 
was the slightest doubt as to the 
mathematical precision or the deli- 
cate nicety of his reluctant progress. 

But, alas and alack, he could not 
prevent finally reaching his destina- 
tion. Even so, he paced back and 
forth in front of the bookstore ex- 
actly seven times before he could 
screw up sufficient courage to take 
the book inside. And when he could 
not delay the issue another second, 
when eventually he took the plunge, 
disaster overtook him at once. 

Mr. MacGreevy examined the 
book and his face clouded. 

Danny sputtered: "Was — was 
an — an accident, sir. I — I " 

But be could go no further. He 
had practised a detailed and con- 
vincing explanation — one that he 
thought might save the situation — 
but when the time came, he could 
not get a word of it out. He was too 
heartsick, and ashamed. 

Mr. MacGreevy regretted his 
foolish impulse to make a small boy 
happy. He decided not to mince 
words with this ungrateful puppy, 
and spoke even more sternly than 
Mr. Benedict, the principal of 
Danny's school. 

" You've spoiled the book! No, I 
don't care to hear any excuses — the 
book is ruined! Now you will have 
to buy it. Do you have a dollar and 
twenty-five cents, young man?" 

Danny burst into tears. Mr. 
MacGreevy suddenly felt panicky. 
He glanced round the store — fortu- 
nately there were no other cus- 
tomers. Despite all his resolutions, 
Mr. MacGreevy softened. 



" Now, now, my boy, I'll give 
you time. Suppose you have the dol- 
lar and a quarter here by — let's say 
the end of the week. But no later, 
mind you! Otherwise I will have 
to tell your father." 

Danny knew that particular threat 
was inevitable. Nearly every day of 
his life, it seemed, someone was 
saying to him, "I'll tell your 
father ". Now he nodded his tiny 
head, tears streaming down his 
face. Perhaps more than anything 
else, he was ashamed of those tears. 
They were a deeper humiliation 
than his broken word about the 
condition of the book. He had never 
cried like this before, but although 
he tried as hard as he could, he 
could not stop the tears from gush- 
ing out. 

When a boy's hear: is full, his 
eyes flow over. 

"IH — I'll — bring the money, sir. 
By the end of this week, just like 
you say, Mr. MacGreevy. But please 
don't "tell my father — please ! " 

Mr. MacGreevy was a kindly 
man. He couldn't resist those eyes 
of Danny, in ecstasy or in grief. He 
patted Danny's rumpled hair and 
felt sorry for the little shaver. 

"All right, son, you bring the 
money by the end of this v/eek 
and I'll keep the whole thing a 
secret — just between us." 

Danny blubbered. " Th-thanks, 
Mr. MacGreevy. We'll keep it a 
secret — just between you and I." 

Then Danny walked out of the 
bookstore. But he didn't float this 
time— he clumped heavily, the bur- 
den of the ages on his bony shoul- 
ders. He carried the crooked, 
marked book with him, hiding it 
under his Norfolk jacket. And all 
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the way home he wrestled with the 
gigantic problem: How was he 
going to raise $1.25? 

The solution came to Danny late 
that afternoon. It was so simple he 
wondered how in the world it had 
escaped him so long. He attribu- 
ted his slowness to his upset con- 
dition — he still flushed every time 
he envisioned the twisted spine of 
the new Sherlock Holmes book. 

Yes, tkere was a way out. He 
would run a lottery! 

He was sure he could talk the 
fellows into paying five cents for a 
chance at winning the latest Sher- 
lock Holmes book. If he could sell 
even twenty chances at a nickel a 
chance he would at least avert 
bankruptcy . . . 

Just before supper he prepared 
the lottery tickets, in duplicate. 
Hopefully, he made out more 
tickets than he needed. In financial 
matters Danny was always the opti- 
mist. And just as soon as supper 
was over— if you could call what 
Danny ate that night supper — he 
began making the rounds. 

The selling of the tickets took 
Danny longer than he figured on and 
more persuasive sales talks than he 
had ever made before. But by sup- 
pertime two days later Danny sat 
in the TGH clubhouse — the parti- 
ally renovated chicken coop in the 
Nathan back yard— and totalled his 
receipts. He was in the clear. The 
drawing was scheduled for the next 
morning at ten, in front of Barn- 
aby's barn. 

The boys holding lottery tickets 
— each worth a queen's ransom — 
gathered early in the lane off John 



Street There was a farm wagon 
in front of the barn, loaded with, 
bales of hay. Danny had borrowed 
a fish bov/l from home; he had put 
the goldfish and the water into his 
mother's grey enamelled ware coffee- 
pot — the only container he could 
lay his hands on in a hurry — and 
had hidden the swishing pot near 
the coal bin in the cellar. It was 
imperative, therefore, that he get 
back as quickly as possible — before 
his mother noticed anything miss- 
ing, either in the kitchen or in the 
sitting room, where the fish bowl 
usually stood, between the family 
album and a framed daguerreotype 
on the marble-topped table. 

So, briskly, Danny mounted to 
the top of the bales of hay on the 
wagon, exhibited the gleaming fish 
bowl crammed with the duplicate 
lottery tickets, and prepared to stick 
his skinny hand into the bowl and 
bring out the winning number. But 
an unexpected difficulty arose as 
Danny was pushing up the right 
sleeve of his jacket. 

"Not fair! We don't want you 
to draw the winning ticket!" 

"No, sir! We got to have an 
outsider ! " 

" Yeah, that would be much 
more better!" 

" Look here, Danny — we know 
you! You might just arrange 
somehow some way to pick out one 
of your best friend's tickets — like 
Chad or Bart here." 
"Yeah, you're prej'iced!" 
Danny began to worry. He had 
counted on being back home with 
the empty fish bowl in a few min- 
utes at the most. Otherwise 

He tried to hurry matters along. 
"How about asking Mr. Herman 
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to pick for us?" Mr. Herman was late marshmallow twists, and choco- 
the neighbourhood shoe-repair man. late bark; multicoloured jelly beans 
"Old butterfingers Sartorious's and multishaped "Kidlet Mixed" 
Pop? No, sir ! " — luscious monkeys, birds, butter- 
" But everybody trusts Mr. Her- flies, bugles, rabbits, elephants, fish, 
man!" shoes; gum drops and hoarhound 

" Nope, it's got to be a real ottt- " lozengers " and sweet pickles; 
sider!" Baby Bottle and Liberty Bell and 

Danny then suggested Old Man All-Day suckers; thin, red, heart- 
Tobias, the owner of the dry- shaped mints with J Love You Truly 
goods store— no, his son, familiarly in white script; irresistible Goo-Goo 
known as Toby, also had a stake in Eyes, mouth-watering Kum-Bak 
the drawing. After three more futile Peanut Bars, toothsome cocoanut 
nominations, Danny, getting des- water-melon; and two whole shelves 
perate now, hit upon the perfect filled with a scrumptious-smelling 
« drawer ". assortment of Danny's special- 

" How about Mrs. Fitzgerald?" favourite candy— liquorice— " lick- 
There was a litde wrangling, but rish " whistles and wheels, Teddy 
finally all the ticket holders agreed Black Bears, fluted tubes, buttons 
to let the little old lady who ran and bricks, pickaninnies, cigarettes 
the ice-cream and penny-candy and pipes, Pittsburgh Stogies (with 
store officiate. So all the boys bands) and navy plugs ("chewing 
trooped down the lane, with little tobacker "), pistols, golf sticks, fry- 
minhow Danny in the fore, clutch- ing pans, and Big Lorimers; — none 
ing the fish bowl to his chest, and of the aristocratic confections that 
assembled outside Mrs. Fitzgerald's grown-ups seemed so partial to, 
tiny boothlike store. like satiny opera sticks and crystal- 

Before Danny could explain their Used Canton ginger, 
predicament, a diversion occurred. Danny made up his mind first — 
The minds of ten-year-old boys, es- he was anxious to get the boys 
pecially on a warm summer day, back to the main business in hand, 
are like grasshoppers— they flit So he quickly bought a penny's 
effortlessly from one enterprise to worth of shoestring liquorice, and 
another, requiring no visible current after the other fellows had made 
to direct them here, there, or any- their penny choices, Danny oudined 
where, changing course on impulse, the problem to Mrs. Fitzgerald. She 
drifting or tarrying at whim, and said she would be glad to draw the 
returning as the spirit or fancy winning ticket for them. She pro- 
moves. Thus, despite the inunin- ceeded to put on her pince-nez 
ence of a great event, the boys took glasses — which added dignity to her 
time out to peer at the trays of rosy face but made her virtually 
candy and scrutinise the glinting blind — and fumbled for the fish 
edible jewels that were Mrs. Fitz- bowl, her fragile little hand finally 
gerald's heavenly wares. landing on the top of Danny's head. 

Tempting ambrosias indeed . . . Danny steered her hand to the fish 
there were chocolate babies, choco- bowl, being extra-careful not to 
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touch the bowl himself and thus 
cause a possible disqualification. 

" Mix up all the tickets first, Mrs. 
Fitzgerald— that's right, rowel 'em 
up good ... All right, fellas, here 
she comes ! " 

Mrs. Fitzgerald plucked a slip of 
paper, delicately drew it out, and 
handed it to Danny. 

" Here it is — the winn-n-ning 
number— Number Seven! Who's 
got Number Seven, the lucky num- 
ber?" 

The boys hastily consulted their 
tickets. There were groans and 
grimaces of disappointment. Then 
Owgoost, son of the neighbourhood 
blacksmith, bellowed: 

"I got it! Good old Number 
Seven— right here in my hand!" 

Owgoost extended a brawny paw 
— he was the biggest and strongest 
boy around. 

"Give me the book! Hooray, I 
winned, I winned ! " 

The other boys began to drift 
away. There was no possibility of 
collusion, and even if a doubt or 
two still lingered in some of their 
minds, no one argued with 
Owgoost — no one who had any 
sense in his dome. 

Danny, more anxious than ever 
to get back home and restore the 
goldfish to their proper habitat, 
said swiftly to Owgoost: 

" I got the book home. I got to 
take back the fish bowl pronto — 
you meet me at the barn and I'll 
fetch the book in three shakes. Just 
you wait for me at the barn." 

Owgoost glowered. "You be 
there — no monkeyshines now!" 

Danny ran home, did a speedy 
job transferring the goldfish, re- 
placed the coffeepot (unwashed), 
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snatched the book, and raced back 
to the barn. 

Owgoost grabbed his prize and 
scanned it. His face darkened. 
Danny was about to leave when 
Owgoost clutched him by the tails 
of his Norfolk jacket. 

"Just one second, bo! What are 
you trying to palm off on me, you 
little squirt?" 

"Why, what's wrong, Owgoost? 
That's the newest Sherlock Holmes 
book, just like I said." 

" Maybe it is, but you said it was 
a brand-new book. Just you look at 
it — all crooked like someone tried 
to break it in two. And look at 
them marks and stuff. This ain't no 
new book like you promised ! " 

This was a totally unexpected 
development. Danny had never 
anticipated that the lottery winner, 
whoever it turned out to be, would 
examine the book with the fastidi- 
ousness of a bibliophile. He had 
counted on the mere fact that it was 
the newest Sherlock Holmes story 
to satisfy anyone who had invested 
a mere five cents. 

He attempted to reason with 
Owgoost. 

" The insides of the book are 
perfect — all the words and pictures 
are there! Nothing is missing, 
honest! Who cares about the shape 

of a " 

"I care! You said a brand-new 
book and I winned and I want a 
brand-new book!" Owgoost paused. 
He shifted his grip to Danny's 
scrawny neck. "Or else, bub, I'll 
tear you apart." 

Danny was now trembling. A 
quick analysis of his new predica- 
ment had got him nowhere. He 
obviously could not go back to 
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MacGreevy's Book Store and buy 
another copy: that would cost him 
$1.25 and he would be right back 
where he started. Then, too, there 
wasn't a ghost of a chance of in- 
ducing the fellows to pony up for 
a second lottery — not even, he 
decided without hesitation, if he 
went and called it a raffle. 

Owgoost squeezed. 

A bright memory flashed in 
Danny's brain — the memory of a 
trick he had heard the upstate far- 
mers talk about and chuckle over, 
when they were swapping yarns 
around the hot stove or cracker 
barrel on a long winter's night. 
According to the farmers, the trick 
was " older than Methuselah ". It 
went far back into the mists of 
time — all the way to before the 
dawn of the Christian era, when 
Arab horse traders probably first 
invented it. 

And now that ancient stratagem 
came to Danny's rescue. 

He turned to Owgoost and as- 
sumed his most worldly air. 

" Look here, Owgoost. I got a 
proposition to make you. This book 
cost you only five cents. Right?" 

Owgoost looked puzzled. Then 
his eyes narrowed widi growing sus- 
picion. 

Daany drove on, in his smoothest 
vein. " For five cents the book ain't 
in the advertised condition, so you 
ain't satisfied. Right? So I'll tell 
you what I'm going to do. Suppose 
the book didn't cost you five cents? 
Suppose the book didn't cost you 
anything ? Then it would be worth 
it to you, wouldn't it?" 

Owgoost still looked puzzled and 
suspicious. He had no head for 
figures. 



Danny took the leap. " I mean, 
Owgoost, that right here and now 
I'm handing back your whole entire 
investment. Yep, here's the nickel 
you gave me for your winning 
ticket. Here, take it." 

Owgoost had not yet digested the 
significance of Danny's proposal. He 
accepted the nickel bewilderedly. 

"There! Now you got your 
money back and the book's still 
yours and it didn't cost you nothing 
— nothing at all!" 

The full impact of the bargain 
now hit Owgoost. 

" Say, that is fair, ain't it! Yeah, 
that's different! I got my money 
back, I keep the book, and " 

M Just like it is, you understand ! " 
interposed Danny. 

" Aw that's all right, Danny. Sup- 
pose the book is a litde out of 
shape— so what? / don't mind." 
Owgoost released Danny's neck and 
slapped him on the back. It was 
meant to be a friendly, playful gest- 
ure, but Danny reeled. " Always 
said you were a square shooter, 
Danny-boy, always said exactly 
that." 

And Owgoost strutted off, a com- 
pletely satisfied customer. 

That afternoon Danny paid Mr. 
MacGreevy in full. 
$1.15. 

He had visited Mr. MacGreevy 
the previous day and persuaded him 
to take two chances, for ten cents, 
on the lottery. Danny was gravely 
apologetic when he reported that 
Mr. MacGreevy had not proved to 
be the holder of the lucky number. 

Mr. MacGreevy watched Danny 
leave the bookstore and start down 
East Water Street. He could not 
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help murmuring to himself: 
" Never saw the beat of that boy. 
He'll own the town some day." 

Danny turned off Water Street 
into Madison Avenue, and then off 
Madison into John Street. Ail the 
way home he consulted his note- 
book entries, computing the results 
of the lottery. 

Chad had bought the largest 
number of chances — four. Sar- 
torious had been Danny's next best 
customer — Sart had bought three 
tickets. Eleven other boys had pur- 
chased nineteen chances among 
them. Hie two tickets Danny had 
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sold to his father, and the single 
ticket to his mother, had required 
the wiliest of explanations . . . 

Twenty-nine chances at five cents 
each — that came to $1.45. He cros- 
sed out Owgoost's name on the 
notebook page, remembering the 
grim circumstances under which he 
had found it expedient to refund 
Owgoost's nickel. That reduced the 
grand total to $1.40. From this he 
subtracted the $1.15 he had paid 
Mr. MacGreevy. 

Net: $.25. 

And it is said that you can't get 
two skins off a fox . . . 
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f-r-tttE looks hurt most. The 

§ quizzical one from Dennis, the 
■SL Account Supervisor. The 
knowing, falsely sympathetic one 
from Hargrove, the head Art Direc- 
tor. The amused, poor-henpecked- 
slob look from Mead, Research man 
of the advertising agency. 

Bill Hendricks looked disapprov- 
ingly at his secretary. " I told you 
not to interrupt me," he said. " Tell 
Mrs. Hendricks I'll call her back." 

" She said it was very important, 
Mr. Hendricks." Her own face 
registered neither approval nor dis- 
approval. 

Hendricks scraped back his chair. 
Dennis waved permission to leave. 
"It's all right, Bill," he said erflo- 
tionlessly. "We're almost through 
here, anyway." 

" I'll be right back," Hendricks 
promised. 

He went to his office. The receiver 
was lying on the blotter, and when 
he picked k up he could almost feel 



the presence of his wife quivering 
inside the instrument. 

"Karen? For God's sake!" he 
snapped, " I was in a meeting. I've 
told you a thousand times — -" 

" Don't shout at me." The 
metallic reply was automatic. "It's 
almost four o'clock and I've just got 
to know . . " 

" Know what?" 

" About dinner — what do you 
suppose? You said you'd call me at 
three. What do you think I am, a 
mind-reader?" 

Hendricks squeezed the telephone 
receiver. He pulled out the tangled 
wire and inched his way around the 
desk and into his swivel chair. With 
his free hand he reached absently 
for a pencil and stabbed at a memo 
pad, the point breaking and rolling 
off the desk. 

"Now listen to me, Karen," he 
said in controlled tones, looking at 
the open doorway, " You've just got 
to stop yanking me out of meetings 
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this way. A million dinners aren't 

worth it, do you understand?" 

" I'm not going to argue with you 
over the phone." Karen spaced the 
words carefully, in that annoying 
way she had. Hendricks gritted his 
teeth. 

" I'm not arguing," he said. " I'm 
telling you. You're making me look 
like a complete fool " 

" Darling, you give mc too much 
credit." 

Hendricks started to hang up. But 
he jerked the telephone back from 
its cradle just in time. 

" I'm not coming home tonight," 
he said. 

" Goodbye," said Karen. 

"Goodbye!" 

He slammed die receiver down 
too loudly, and looked up guiltily at 
the doorway. His hands were shak- 
ing, so he shoved them into the 
pockets of his jacket and leaned back 
in the chair. There were low, mut- 
tered sounds in the hallway outside, 
and he realised that the meeting had 
broken up. He was glad of it. 

Mead popped his head into the 
office. 

" Get your call okay?" he smiled. 

" Yeah," said Hendricks. 

"Nothing much happened after 
you left. The old man read over the 
decisions of the plans board — that's 
about all. You took notes, I expect." 

" I made a list," said Hendricks. 
" Must have left it in the conference 
room " 

Mead held up a yellow pad with 
ruled blue lines. "This it?" he 
grinned. 

"Yes, that's it," said Hendricks. 
He caught the pad from Mead's easy 
toss. " Thanks a lot, Ralph." 
" Nice-looking notes," said Mead, 



hanging around. Hendricks pre- 
tended that he was immersed in the 
long lines of script on the pad. 
" Nice and neat," said Mead. " You 
ought to be in Research, Bill." 

" I have to take notes. Got a lousy 
memory." 

" Yeah," Mead said. There was a 
vacant sort of satisfaction in his 
round face, and he stood in the 
doorway, rolling back and forth on 
the balls of his feet. What was he 
waiting for? Hendricks thought 
angrily. 

" Drink tonight, Bill?" Mead said 
finally. "Harry, Lew, and I are 
going downstairs. Join us?" 

Hendricks shook his head. "No, 
thanks. Got some tilings to clear up 
before I go home. The bakery 
account of mine is in one hell of a 
mess." 

" Sure," said Mead. " Okay, Bill. 
See you Monday, right?" 

" Right," said Hendricks. 

He sighed when the research man 
was out of sight, and then, as if te 
justify the refusal he had given hira, 
buried himself in his notes. 

The minutes ticked past five, and 
the office sounds slowly diminished. 
The secretaries bustied into their 
going-home costumes, their laughter 
shriller and gayer than usual, for this 
was Friday afternoon. There was 
the inevitable jocularity at the ele- 
vators, and the isolated laughter of 
a small after-hours group in some 
cubicle on the floor. Then they, too, 
went their way, and the cushioned 
silence so peculiar to a deserted sky- 
scraper office surrounded Bill 
Hendricks as he sat in his chair, 
staring blankly at his own tight 
scrawls on the yellow pad. 

He mused that way for some ten 
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minutes, then snapped out of it with 
a start. He looked at the pad again, 
and the detailed instructions he had 
noted during the conference now 
seemed strangely meaningless and 
unimportant. He dropped the pad, 
and pushed it away from him loath- 
ingly. Then he took a key from the 
top drawer and unlocked the deep 
file drawer to the bottom left of his 
desk. 

A thin manila folder was all that 
was in the drawer, and its contents 
were still another kind of notes. 

Bill Hendricks read them over 
with grim pleasure. 

1. Nagging at me every damn 
night. 

2. Spending $500 on a coat she 
didn't need. 

3. Calling me a liar in front of 
my friends. 

4. Throwing out a good set of 
golf clubs. 

5. Ripping my best sports shirt, 
deliberately. 

6. Keeping the car home so that I 
have to walk or take a taxi from the 
station. 

7. Refusing to go wherever / want 
to go every damn vacation. 

8. Making me sleep in the living 
room whenever she gets mad. 

9. Insulting my secretary. 

10. Calling Joe Dennis a windbag 
loud enough for him to hear. 

11. Never making my breakfast in 
the morning. 

12. Always hiding the damn ash- 
trays. 

13. Calling my family a bunch of 
leeches. 

14. Slapping me in the face when 
I told her the truth about herself. 

15. Using my toilet things 
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16. Never giving a damn about 
my clothes — too much starch in the 
shirts, holes in the socks and under- 
wear. 

17. Acting like a damn fool at 
important business parties. 

He came to the last notation and 
his nostrils flared. Then he picked 
up his ball-point pen and made an 
addition to the list. 

18. Always calling me up at the 
worst possible times with phony 
urgent messages. 

He read the list through once 
more, satisfied at its increasing 
length. Then he carefully replaced 
the sheet in the manila folder, re- 
turned both to the file drawer, 
locked it, and put the key back ; 
where it belonged. 
Then he went home. 

" Bill?" 

"Later," he said. He went past 
the living room and up the stairway 
to the bedroom. There had been a 
glass in his wife's hand — he had not 
missed that. Drinking, of course. 
That was something else. She could 
really pour that stuff down, all right. 
Wouldn't be surprised if she lowered 
the bourbon a good three inches 
every day he was away at work. 
That's Number 19, he told himself 
with sardonic smugness. 
He went into the bedroom. 
"Twenty," he said aloud, look- 
ing around the untidy room. Her 
clothes, mostly; some of his, of 
course, but whose job was that? It 
was the least she could do. What 
else did she have to do all day? 
He picked up some kind of lacy 
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underthing from the floor and 
slammed it on to a chair. He picked 
up a crumpled covey of facial tissues 
and threw them into the narrow 
wastebasket. He lifted up a pair of 
his trousers, whipped the belt out 
from the loops, and hung them up 
in the closet. Then he took off his 
shirt, rolled it into a ball, and flung 
it on to the chair that held her 
lingerie. 

He took a heavyweight wool shirt 
from his drawer and slowly put it 
on. Then he remembered the gun, 
and dug through the pile of clothing 
to see if the box was still there. It 
was there, of course, tighdy sealed 
with strips of Scotch tape. 

"I thought you said* you weren't 
coming home," Karen accused, as 
he came down the stairs. 

" I changed my mind," he said. 

" Don't expect any dinner — I took 
you at your word, you know." 

He dropped heavily into an arm- 
chair and picked up the evening 
paper from the table alongside. " I 
had a bite at the Shack," he said. 

" Fried food?" She put down her 
glass and it rang on the marble top 
of the coffee table. " Fried potatoes 
and gravy and tilings?" 

" Yes, fried potatoes and things!" 
He rattled the paper in annoyance. 

"Well, it's your stomach," she 
said with a shrug. " I'd offer you a 
drink, but I suppose that would be 
more than that colon of yours could 
stand right now." 

"Worry about your own colon," 
he said savagely, over the top of the 
paper. " I notice you don't spare it 
any alcohol f" 

" Well, well! Now what are we 
getting at?" 

" You know damn well what," he 
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said, the words boiling slowly ont 
of his mouth. " You can really knock 
hell out of a bottle of bourbon these 
days, can't you? It's the big 
suburban hobby, now isn't it? A 
bunch of the girls getting nice and 

tight while hubby's at work " 

"Bill!" 

He dropped the paper to the 
floor. " Don't give me that outraged 
innocence routine," he fumed. " Do 
you think I'm blind? You can tip a 
jug with the best of 'em, kid, and I 
know it!" 

" Now we're really feeling guilty, 
aren't we?" Karen said. " What's 
the matter, dear? Had a tough day? 
Or did you have a fight with that 
honey-dripping secretary of yours?" 

" Damn it to " 

" Oh, don't explode for my bene- 
fit!" she said. " Keep it under con- 
trol, sweetie. If I had only one eye 
and three pints of bourbon in the 
bargain I could see what's going on 
between you and that mealy- 
mouthed " 

"That's enough!" 

" Sure, it's enough! " she shouted. 
"I think it's enough and plenty! 
Now you come home and want 
Faithful Annie to trot out the pipe 
and slippers and drink her Ovaltine 
like a good little girl. Well, Faithful 
Annie's good and sick of it, let me 
tell you!" She picked up her glass 
and swallowed the remains of her 
drink. 

Hendrick^stood up. 

" Where are you going?" 

"Upstairs," he said quietly. "I'll 
be right back." 

He went up the stairs deliberately. 
In the bedroom, he went straight to 
his shirt drawer and opened it. He 
lifted out the folded shirts carefully 
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and put them on the bed. Then he when he told the police about the 
took out the tightly wrapped package sudden entrance of the burglar, the 
in the rear of the drawer and hoodlum who had held him at bay 
brought it with him to Karen's and killed his poor Karen . . . 
dressing table. He cursed so loudly at his fruit- 
He fumbled with the Scotch tape less hunt that he was afraid his wife 
until he snapped one of his finger- would hear him, 
nails on the rim of the box. He Then he spotted Karen's sewing 
swore softly, and then put the box basket, a floral-decorated straw bag 
on the table and went looking for a he had given her on some long for- 
pair of scissors. gotten occasion. He went to it 
He couldn't locate them, nor any- quickly, and turned it upside down, 
tiling else with a sharp enough edge, spilling the contents on die rug. 
He tried one of his wife's nail files A spool of thread, a thimble, a 
on the box, but it didn't do the tape measure, a small revolver, an<f 
trick. a piece of folded paper had dropped 
" Damn!" he said to himself. out and fallen to the floor. 
He went through all the drawers He pickedup the paper first, un- 
now, looking for some sort of tool to folded it, and read : 
get to the weapon cosily nestling in 

its container. He was careless about *• Never talking to me when he 

the search, strewing the jumbled g e£s home at ai ^ at - 

contents of his wife's bureau and 2. Carrying on with his secretary. 

vanity table all around the bedroom. 3. Never paying any attention to 

It didn't matter now, he told him- me at parties. 

self. In fact, it would be helpful 4. Never letting me . . . 
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tt t was raining as Walter came out 
| of the bank — a soft spring rain 
-a. that darkened the pavement be- 
fore the steps and made a fuzzy 
golden glow of the tall street lamp 
at the corner. Falling on his face it 
was cool, immeasurably cool, the 
touch of it delicate and calm on his 
cheeks, soothing and quiet to his 
mind. He lifted his pale sharp face 
gratefully against it, going up Ellin- 
ton Street as the voices of young 
Kennelly and Joe Watts began to 
sound in the passage behind him, 
and pretending that he did not hear 
when Ally Harding shouted some- 
thing after him about a car — why 
didn't he come along with them? 

Silently and quickly he went up 
Ellinton Street, past the group in 
the doorway of the Five-and-Ten 
that, protected by umbrellas and 
the glistening dark shine of rain- 
coats, waited there for the bus. 
After two blocks he came to the 



boulevard, where it was darker, 
colder, rainier, with the high build- 
ings gone, and the open wind-swept 
space of the river on his right. Cars 
and buses went by fast with a 
slithery hiss of tyres on the wet 
roadway; his bus, Number Four, 
rumbled by before he had gone a 
hundred yards. 

It was, at half-past five, stuffed 
with people, with folded news- 
papers, with faces and hats and ex- 
tended arms swinging on the straps. 
He should have been in it, Walter 
thought; standing there by the fat 
man, holding on to his strap. And 
for a moment, as he looked into it, 
it seemed ihat he was there, sway- 
ing by thenat man, and the fascina- 
tion, the compulsion, the curious 
urging tremor that had moved in 
him all day was strong again — a 
force that grew and grew until he 
did not dare to breathe for fear that 
breath would burst it 
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He shivered, not from cold, for 
his face was hot again under the 
rain, but because of what might 
have happened if he had taken the 
bus. He could picture it clearly; he 
could feel the thing burst in him, 
and the flow of words swept from 
his hps. Listen, he might have said, 
touching the fat man's arm, and 
waiting until the fat man's face 
turned to him. You're reading about 
Louie Marion; you're learning how 
and when they're going to execute 
him tonight, because he killed John 
Harrington — because they think he 
killed John Harrington. Aren't you? 
But he didn't really kill him. I did, 
he could have told the fat man. I 
did. I killed John Harrington. 

I killed him because he caught 
me, because he switched on the 
light and when I turned he was 
sitting at his desk, holding his gun, 
and I had to fire before he could. I 
didn't mean to kill him. I thought 
the gun would scare him— that's 
why I brought it. . But when the 
lights came on and I saw him I fired 
before I thought, my finger moved 
before I told it to. Still, I killed 
him; he fell across the desk, on his 
face, and I ran out and across the 
lawn and got away. No one saw me. 
But I killed him. 

"Why"— the fat man might 
have said. And, frightened, he'd 
have tried to get away. And then 
Walter could have shouted it out to 
all of them, to all the faces, to all 
the astounded eyes, with the thing 
in him burst now, and irresistible. 
The guy's Walter Robinson, a voice 
might have said. I know him — sure. 
He lives on Shepherd Avenue and 
he's got a cute wife and a couple of 
kids. Maybe he's nuts. Maybe — 



call a cop, buddy. Stop here. There's 

One. Hey! Hey! This guy 

Waiter went on, through the rain, 
A fool would have taken the bus; 
but he wasn't a fool. He knew that 
all he had to do was to keep away 
from people, stay by himself, and it 
would be all right. In five hours it 
would be all over; in five hours 
Louie Marion would be dead. For 
five hours he'd have to be very care- 
ful; he'd have to fight the thing in 
him that was soundless and alive, 
that moved under his thoughts, 
always, always, as formless as fog, 
more substantial than light. But he 
could beat it, Walter thought; he 
had to beat it. He knew what it was. 

Once in a book — a Russian book 
— he'd read about it. There was a 
man who had committed a crime, 
who could never forget it, though 
no one knew about it; he thought of 
it all the time until one day, on the 
street, before a crowd of strangers, 
he'd got down on his knees and put 
his face against the earth and 
shouted out the thing he'd done. It 
had been fantastic. A man doing 
that! Yet, Walter thought, it's true. 
He could see it now. It was the 
crowd that did it, the people that 
didn't know, the people that must 
know. If the Russian had been 
clever, he'd have stayed by himself. 
Then, Walter thought, he could 
have beaten it. In five hours Louie 
Marion would be dead; between 
eleven and twelve, the papers said, 
he'd go to the chair. No one would 
know. They'd forget Louie Marion, 
as they'd "forget John. Harrington. 
And he'd be safe. He'd be safe until 
he died. 

He wasn't a fool. He'd keep quiet. 
He'd It faindy surprised him 
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to find himself in Shepherd Avenue, 
before his house. Mechanically he 
climbed the steps and went inside. 
The clock on the living-room mantel 
showed him it was tv/enty to seven. 
Mechanically he looked at it, and 
added five hours to it in his mind. 
He wasn't a fool. No one, not even 
Eleanor 

The thought seemed to stop in 
him, frozen, while he walked into 
the kitchen, and said : " Hello, there," 
and hit young Walter on the head 
with his rolkd-up evening paper. 
He couldn't kiss Eleanor because she 
was bent over the oven, basting the 
roast, so he said, cheerfully and 
loudly, "Raining out. That smells 
good," and touched her elbow for a 
moment. When he had washed his 
hands and removed his coat the 
meal was ready, and all he had to 
do was to sit down, with the paper 
propped before him, and his head 
bent over it as if he were reading. 

While Eleanor served and poured 
young Walter's milk, she told him 
what a day it had been. Young 
Walter was an imp; and the baby 
had been cranky all afternoon. For 
a while then, as they ate, she was 
quiet, though all the time Walter 
could feel her eyes studying him. 

" What is it?" she asked, after he 
had forced down his last bit of 
potato and pushed back his chair. 
"What's wrong, Walter? Why are 
you looking so queer?" 

"Silly," Walter said. He bent 
over and kissed the back of her neck, 
and again, suddenly and without 
warning, the thing in his mind 
quivered, pressing and enormous. 
He could tell her now; he could say, 
" Eleanor, I killed John Harring- 
ton." Without effort, those few 



words — and she would know. 
" Eleanor, listen " 

" Don't go imagining things," he 
said, with a painful breath. " Don't 
be childish." 

Her eyes were worried and 
anxious. "But, Walter " 

He went into the living-room. 
She would have been frightened, 
too, he thought, like the fat man. 
White, terrified, she'd have drawn 
away from him in the first reflex of 
horror, of involuntary revulsion. 
Even Eleanor 

He mustn't tell her. He knew 
that. Keep to himself, alone, in a 
spot where no one would hear him 
if he shouted it out. All he had to 
do was to walk and walk, in quiet 
streets, in the rain. In five hours it 
would be all over. No one knew. 
After tonight no one would ever 
know. 

Very quietly he took his hat from 
the peg in the hall and slipped out 
through the front door. Half an 
hour later, in a litde shop on North 
Avenue, he stopped for some cigar- 
ettes and then went on again, down- 
town, passing Lothrop Street, and 
Rayner, and Clinton, coming then 
to the row of tall grey apartment 
houses, with the little park before 
them, and McLean Place on the 
other side of that, dark, quiet, peace- 
ful. All he had to do was to walk 
through the park, not turning into 
McLean Place when the paths 
crossed, not standing as he often 
had under the big oak, and staring 
at the third house down, on the left. 

He wouldn't do that tonight. 
He'd go past it to the river, to the 
benches that would be deserted to- 
night, even by lovers, to the dark- 
ness where he would be alone. And 
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still when he didn't do that, when 
he turned without hesitation and 
took the left-hand path, going past 
the oak to McLean Place, and walk- 
ing along the pavement there until 
he was outside the third house 
down, he felt no surprise. It was all 
right, he thought; he wasn't going 
to go in. Anyone could stop here to 
look at the house. That wasn't a 
crime. A crank could even go up 
the small stoop, the way he was 
doing now, ringing the bell at the 
top, and asking the maid if Mr. 
Worth was home. He hadn't told; 
he hadn't said a word; he could slip 
out now, with the maid gone, 
vanish in the dim hall, and no one 
left to watch him. Or he could even 
stay, as he was doing, and wait for 
Martin Worth. Even yet there was 
nothing definite, nothing that could 
not be changed, taken back. He 
wasn't a fool, Walter thought; he 
wasn't going to 

Martin Worth, the State's Attor- 
ney, was a heavy-set man past forty, 
rather bald, with dark, sharp eyes 
and a masterful mouth. Opening a 
door on the right, showing Walter 
in before him with a brief smile 
and a nod of his head, he switched 
on the lights, took a cigar from his 
lips, and closed the door behind 
him. 

"I'm Worth," he said. "You 
wanted to see me?" 

Walter nodded. When he spoke 
his voice was a hide loud, but not 
shaky at all. It seemed to come out 
of him with a strength of its own. 

"It's about Louie Marion," he 
said. 

Deep lines tightened mfinitesi- 
mally around the other man's 
mouth. "Sorry," he said curdy. 
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" Your coming here was useless, of 
course. There's nothing I can do. 
Only the governor can help him 
now. He'll be executed in three 
hours, man. You're a relative?" 

Now that he was about to speak, 
the pressure, the urging that had 
drawn at his mind in the bank, was 
completely gone. He knew he could 
stop; but, oddly, he didn't want to. 

" No." He shook his head again. 
" I killed John Harrington." 

Martin Worth stared at him, his 
lips gaping in a stupid " O " around 
the end of the cigar. 

"Indeed!" he said, recovering 
himself after a moment "Indeed! 

Ah " The sharp eyes passed 

over Walter; the voice became very 
calm and soothing. "Just sit here 
for a moment, young man. If you'll 
excuse me 

Martin Worth was familiar with 
cranks; his manner was perfect and 
unalarmed. He was almost out in 
the hall before Walter realised what 
he was going to do. 

"Give me a moment," Walter 
said, without raising his voice, so 
quiedy that Martin Worth turned 
around and stared at him with per- 
plexed dark eyes. "I'm assistant 
cashier at the Third National Bank 
— maybe you remember seeing me 
there, Mr. Worth, when you came 
in to see Mr. Quarrier. I'm just out- 
side his office, at the desk by the 
gate. You came in to see him a 
week ago — last Tuesday.". 

Something that might have been 
recognition showed in the other 
man's face. Walter went on, levelly 
and without emotion, as he saw it 
" Over two years ago I got into a 
jam. Someone I knew gave me a 
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tip on the market, and I thought if 
I had a thousand dollars I could 
make two or three. Only I didn't 
have a thousand dollars. The bank 
had. I took it. In a week, when the 
stock went up, I thought I could 
pay it back. Then the stock went 
down. In a week I didn't have a 
dollar." 

"Here," Worth said, quiet and 
sharp. " What are you talking 
about?" 

Very easily, without any hesita- 
tion, the words came from Walter. 
He had been framing them in his 
mind, he thought, for eight months. 

"That put me in a spot, Mr. 
Worth. I had to get that thousand 
dollars. I went to the one man who 
might let me have it — John Har- 
rington." 

"You knew he was a loan 
shark?" 

" I'd heard talk. I told him if he 
gave me the money I'd pay him 
twenty-five dollars a week until it 
was all returned, and I signed a 
paper that I thought said that. When 
he gave me the cash I put it back, 
and then every week I paid him 
twenty-five dollars. For a year and a 
half — almost two thousand dollars." 

Looking at him uncertainly, 
Worth said nothing. Walter went 
on. 

" I thought that was enough, but 
he said it wasn't; he said the twenty- 
five dollars was just the weekly in- 
terest rate I'd agreed to pay. He 
said I hadn't even touched the 
principal yet, and that if I didn't 
keep on paying he'd tell the bank. 
I knew they'd fire me, and I knew 
I couldn't pay him any more than 
twenty-five dollars a week. The way 
it was I told my wife I'd been cut, 
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and went without luriches and cigar- 
ettes. Then I thought I'd steal the 
paper I signed, so that he wouldn't 
have any proof, and the bank 
wouldn't believe him. They liked 
me there. If he couldn't show the 
paper, I thought he mightn't even 
come down. No one else knew what 
I'd done. 

" A couple of nights later I went 
out to his house on Appleton Road 
to steal it. I brought a gun with me 
although I didn't mean to hurt him. 
I thought just showing it to him if 
he caught me would scare him. 
He " 

" You remember that night?" 
Worth asked suddenly, leaning for- 
ward. " Not the date — the 
weather?" 

As he answered it Walter thought 
that the question would have 
trapped a crank. The date a man 
could find in the paper. The 
weather he wasn't likely to bother 
looking up. 

" It was raining. A thunderstorm. 
When I got off the bus at Appleton 
Road all the street lights were off. 
The storm must have knocked down 
a wire." 

Now under the level words that 
night shaped up again, slowly and 
vividly, with a kind of stark, unmov- 
ing preciseness — a picture forming 
and growing clear on some inner 
part of his brain so that once more 
he was in the darkness of that ninth 
of October, in that great windy 
blackness beaten through and drum- 
ming with the sound of raindrops 
on die earth. There were no lights 
in the house. It was past twelve, the 
road was deserted; he stood again 
under the trees; he felt again the 
cold, desperate urging that had 
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allowed him to stop only for a 
moment, and then drove him for- 
ward, across the lawn, through the 
darkness that was a friend and cold 
terror. 

There was no sound but the rain. 
No one challenged him. He found a 
cellar window whose rotten wood 
snapped under the pressure of his 
knife blade. He crawled inside. His 
voice was low now, dry and husky. 
It seemed to follow and no longer 
precede the phantom resurrected 
actions in his mind. 

" I got upstairs, into his offices. 
There I snapped the lock off his 
files with a chisel I'd brought with 
me. It took me a couple of minutes 
to find the paper I'd signed and the 
notes of the payments I'd made — 
everything that had my name on it. 
Just as I had them m my pocket and 
was turning to get up, the lights 
went on. He must have heard the 
noise I made forcing the lock. I saw 
him behind the desk with a gun in 
his hand and I fired before he could 
fire at me. Before he even said any- 
thing. Before I meant to. As soon 
as the light went on I must have 
pulled the trigger. He fell across the 
desk,, on his face." 

Staring at him, quiet and pur- 
posive, Martin Worth said : " The 
lock was broken on his files. That's 
true. We never did find out why 
Louie Marion " Watching Wal- 
ter carefully, he reached behind him 
for the phone. 

Walter did not listen to what he 
said. He felt a vast disinterest in 
Martin Worth, as if the stocky man 
were not at all important; part of 
him, confounding time and reality, 
was kneeling before a file on one 
knee, watching the top of a man's 



head that swung a little, humorously, 
en a grey blotter, and then got quits 
still. Part of him smclied the strong 
smoke confined in a quiet room, 
thin and grey and almost motionless. 
And part of him, too, must have 
answered the questions that Martin 
Worth shot out at him, as soon as he 
put down the phone. Then perhaps 
ten minutes later the doorbell rang, 
and Worth opened the door to the 
hall. 

"Show him in here, Mary," he 
said. " It's you, Powell?" 

A tall, thin man came in, took off 
a shabby felt hat, and looked down 
at Walter with light eyes that were 
tired and quiet and- extraordinarily 
calm, as if nothing could ever sur- 
prise them very much. For a minute 
or two Worth talked to him, keeping 
tight hold of his arm; then he 
turned, and the cigar was jabbed 
suddenly at Walter. 

" All right. Tell your story." 

Walter told it. The thin man, 
silent, leaned against the desk and 
considered Walter gravely, with an 
air of taking his tone, his expression, 
his features, and weighing them 
quiedy and slowly. He asked no 
questions until Walter had finished; 
then he said mildly: " How was he 
dressed? This Harrington?" 

In the instant before he fell for- 
ward, dead across the desk, John 
Harrington looked at Walter again, 
faindy surprised, his mouth slightly 
open, his brows raised. 

" A bathrobe," Walter said dully. 
" A dark one, red or brown. He had 
on a shirt inside it. No tie." 

All the time, watching them, 
Worth had been puffing the cigar 
savagely, yanking it out of his 
mouth as if he were going to speak, 
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putting it on the ashtray, picking it 
up again. 

"Now listen," he said, before 
Powell could speak again. " You see 
the spot this puts me in? You see 
that? Say it's A put-up job — say he's 
a friend of Louie Marion's — and I 
stop the execution. Then I'm a fool 
— I'm the county's A-One sucker. 
I'm all washed up. The papers will 
never stop kidding me. And if it's 
true, if it really " 

The cigar performed incredible 
gestures of perplexed and angry be- 
wilderment. 

" You worked on the case — you 
were one of the men that found him 
the next morning, when his clerk 
couldn't get in. You ought to know 
whether he's lying. If it's true why 
didn't he tell us all this before? 
Why does he wait until the last 
night, until — my God ! — there's only 
three hours left?" 

" Why didn't you?" Powell asked, 
looking at Walter. 

" Because I thought he'd be re- 
leased, or reprieved. I knew he was 
innocent — I was sure they'd acquit 
him. When they gave him the chair 
I thought the governor would com- 
mute his sentence." Walter pressed 
his palms tighdy against his temples. 
Something ached in his head, dread- 
fully. " I had a wife and kids to look 
out for. This Louie Marion was a 
gangster. I told myself he deserved 
it — that he'd probably killed a man, 
or more dian one, in his life. The 
last couple of weeks I just thought 
I'd let him take it. No one knew 
and I thought I could do that. Even 
tonight I meant to do it But I 
couldn't — I don't know why." 

For a moment the thin man 
looked at Walter thoughtfully, and 
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then he nodded and pushed away 
from the desk. 

"Well?" Martin Worth's head 
came down and forward between his 
shoulders, questioning and aggres- 
sive. " You've got his story now. 
You ought to know " 

" Maybe I ought to," Powell said, 
blinking his tired eyes carefully. 
" Only I don't, Mr. Worth. If you 
ask me whether he's lying, I'd say 
no. It doesn't look like an eleventh- 
hour stall. I'll say he was telling the 
truth. The funny part is that I still 
think Louie Marion did the job." 

" So he's right and he's wrong," 
Worth said, dangerously quiet. 
"That's your answer?" 

Without seeming to feel the dan- 
ger, rather meditatively Powell 
swung his hat around on his index 
finger and stared at it. 

I'm a cop, Mr. Worth — I ain't a 
magician." The tired eyes lifted to 
the other's face and stayed there for 
a while. " If you want me to make 
up your mind for you, you're asking 
for something I can't do. Td suggest 
something if you wouldn't think it 
was screwy. I'd suggest getting in 
your car and going out to Appleton 
Road and having this Robinson 
show us what he did. If something's 
phony that's the place to spot it — 
right where it happened. Harring- 
ton's brother's out west somewhere, 
sick; he didn't even get here for the 
funeral. So nothing's changed. 
Everything's the way it was the 
night Harrington got rubbed out. If 
you think that's too screwy " 

"Nothing," Martin Worth said 
bitterly, "is too screwy in a spot 
like this. Come on." 

He drove very fast. In ten minutes 
they were in Appleton Road, and 
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Worth, in the dimly lighted hallway, 
was shouldering the caretaker 
brusquely out of the way. 

" If you've been here before," he 
said, " you'll know the way this hall 
is furnished. Describe it." 

Walter didn't have to make an 
effort to remember. It was very clear 
in his mind — the strip of carpet, the 
one chair, the little table, the long 
narrow picture of the Battle of 
Gettysburg over it. He led them 
down the hall then, and before the 
closed door of the office he told 
them where the files were, and the 
desk, with the bronze ashtray, made 
of two outstretched palms, on the 
blotter atop that, just right of the 
inkwell. 

In the office, after they had looked 
at the mark his chisel had made on 
the drawer of the filing cabinet, 
Martin . Worth said softly, " I guess 
that's it. He couldn't get all that out 
of the papers, Powell. I'm calling 
the governor. It's rune-thirty now." 

Looking vaguely dissatisfied, 
Powell nodded; he kept one thumb 
under his chin and nibbled on the 
knuckle of a forefinger. Walter sat 
before him, quiedy, with his head 
in his hands. It was over now; it 
was queer that he felt nothing, 
neither exultation nor despair. He 
wasn't glad that he had saved Louie 
Marion; nor was he sorry. Why had 
he done it? Why? 

Even now the answer was unclear. 
The choice had stood apart, de- 
tached from emotion, in his mind — 
what was it, after all, but the choice 
of Eleanor and the kids, or a man 
like Louie Marion? Which of them 
were to be saved? It had simmered 
down to that; truth, justice, 
mercy or conscience were obscure 



words, scarcely understood. They 
had nothing to do with it. He 
wouldn't tell. A thug like Louie 
Marion! And Eleanor. . . . 

" Then get him, damn it," Worth 
shouted into the phone. "And get 
him before ten o'clock. Phone me 
here as soon as you locate him. I'll 
be waiting. It's new evidence, man. 
If I don't get your call in fifteen 
minutes I'll phone the warden my- 
self. I'll have to." 

Hanging up, " A dinner party," 
he said bitterly to Powell. " And the 
secretary didn't know whether he 
should be disturbed." 

" Uh-huh," Powell answered, widi 
an absent nod, staring down at 
Walter as if he didn't see him, as if 
his thoughts were inward, searching 
for something else. "This Louie 
Marion," he said, after a pause. 
" What did you think of his story? 
How did you feel about him, Mr. 
Worth?" 

" The way everyone else felt. Ill 
never be as certain of anything 
again. Guilty." 

" Guilty," Powell said, plucking a 
bit of thread from his coat sleeve 
and rolling it about between his 
fingers with a small, preoccupied 
frown, " guilty as hell. It was all 
practically perfect. There's a cop 
that ducks in a doorway down the 
street when it begins to rain that 
night. He sees Louie Marion come 
out of this house and get into his 
grey coupe. Then there's a guy 
parked with his girl on the river 
drive, and he sees this same grey 
coupd pull up near him and a guy 
get out and throw a gun into the 
river. The guy he identified as Louie 
Marion. We know Louie wanted a 
cut on Harrington's loan-shark take; 
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we know Harrington wouldn't give 
it to him. All that is like these new 
screws they have out — the more 
stress you put on them, the tighter 
they grip." 

"Twenty to ten," Martin Worth 
said, looking at his watch. " I'm giv- 
ing him till the hour. No more! 
What arc you talking about now?" 

" Louie Marion," said Powell, 
looking sad and meditative and a 
little angry. " Being as long on 
Homicide as I have you get feelings 
about things, about people. You 
know that, Mr. Worth. Your office 
and ours work the same way; talk to 
everybody involved until one of the 
stories kind of twists around inside 
you. Why? Well, I couldn't tell you 
that. An intuition, you could call it, 
or a hunch. You just know, see? 
Proofs another matter. Proofs what 
we work for after we get a line on 
where to start. Even the cases that 
never get to a jury aren't as tough 
as the papers make out. We know 
who did the job even when we can't 
dig up proof enough to take him 
into court. The first time I heard 
this Louie Marion's story I said 
that's the guy. I just knew it, under- 
stand. He checked all the way down 
the line." 

Pausing there, he regarded Walter 
for a long moment. 

" Get up," he said finally, nib- 
bling on his finger again. " Go over 
to the door. Say we ain't here. 
You're alone, like that night, under- 
stand. You do just what you did 
then." 

Martin Worth gave an impatient 
little chirk of the lips. 

" Go ahead," he said, with a 
heavy note of irony. " Let's recon- 
struct a crime eight months old. 
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Let's find out what really hap- 
pened." 

" Why not?" Powell gazed at him 
placidly. " The room ain't been 
touched, Mr. Worth. Say it's 
curiosity; say it's the feeling we both 
had about this Louie Marion. Say 
it's that hunch I was just talking 
about. Go on," he told Walter. 
"Widi everything the same, under- 
stand. Everything." 

Rising stiffly, Walter got up and 
went over to the door, stopping there 
with his back behind it. There was 
something that wasn't the same, he 
thought; for a moment he couldn't 
remember what it was. 

"The lights," he said then. 
" They were off. I had a flashlight." 

There were three lamps in the 
room, all lit. The one near the win- 
dow and the one over the easy chair, 
Powell snapped off by walking across 
to them and clicking their buttons; 
only the small outspreading cone of 
the desk lamp was left on when he 
nodded to Walter to start. 

Inside him as he started to cross 
the suddenly quiet room Walter felt 
his heart begin to beat so fast and 
hard that it was difficult for him to 
breathe. Martin Worth's bald head 
made a white blob in the shadow; 
behind the desk Powell's thin body 
was almost invisible. Neither of 
them spoke; only his feet on the rug 
scuffled forth a small sound to break 
the silence. 

He reached the files and knelt be- 
fore them, and as he turned he saw 
Powell bend forward slightly, into 
the light of the desk lamp. 

" You opened that drawer," 
Powell said. " The second one from 
the top. Now it takes you a minute 
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to look through it. Now you pick out 
your papers. Now " 

The desk lamp vanished in a rush 
of darkness. 

"The hell!" Martin Worth 
sounded panicky. "What are you 
doing? Put on that light!" 

" Half a minute," Powell said. 
Nothing's going to happen, Mr. 
Worth. You're looking through that 
drawer now, Robinson. You're hunt- 
ing for your papers. You can't find 
them right away." 

On one knee, rigid, Walter 
crouched by the files. When Powell 
stopped speaking, when the deep 
silence spread out smoothly and 
without a ripple through the deep 
blackness, it seemed that nothing 
had changed. Time flowed back; it 
was a night in October. In a moment 
John Harrington would turn on the 
lights. 

And then the lamp came on — the 
one light on the desk, throwing 
sharply through black shadows its 
downthrust yellow funnel of vision. 
The chair behind it, incredibly, was 
empty. 

It took Walter a moment to speak, 
in a husky tone he had to push 
physically from his dry throat. 

" That's all. As soon as the lights 
came on I swung around and saw 
him. I fired before I thought. That's 
how it happened." 

Rubbing his two thumbs, very 
gently, out over his brows, Powell 
looked down at Walter and said 
nothing. He shouldn't have been 
hopeful, Walter thought; this had all 
been insane from the beginning. 
Powell could doubt it, if he wanted 
to; but a man could not forget what 
his own eyes had seen, what his own 
hands had done. 



It might have happened agsin to- 
night, in that moment of darkness. 
He fired and John Harrington fell, 
and in the long narrow mirror on the 
wall behind him Walter could re- 
member how his knee had been 
reflected, with his hand resting on 
it, holding his gun that had very 
lazy, very grey smoke curling up- 
ward from the barrel. Mechanically 
now his eyes moved upward to see 
that again, but in the shadow behind 
the desk he saw only the vague im- 
pression of Powell's long face float- 
ing as if disembodied above th 
empty chair. 

"The lights," he said dully. 
"They were all on. Not only that 
one on the desk. I could see the 
mirror behind you." 

* They couldn't have been on," 
Powell said, and his eyes, with an 
instant's gleam in them, moved 
across to Martin Worth. "Any- 
body sitting at this desk could only 
turn on the desk lamp. The others 
work from the switch by the door. 
Watch." 

Moving quickly, he went across 
to the switch by the door and 
snapped the button in. Darkness 
fell, complete and savage. Then his 
hand must have moved again, for 
they came on in an instant, all three 
lamps. There was no shadow behind 
the desk. Walter saw the mirror. 

He said huskily, "That's how 
they were." 

Powell's voice had a patient, slow 
exasperation in it: "They couldn't 
be. If the wall switch was on, ail the 
lamps are on. You can turn them 
off by touching their buttons, but 
they'll only come on again, all at 
once, if this switch is turned on 
sgain. Nobody sitting at that desk 
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could turn them on all at once. You 
see that, Mr. Worth?" 

" I see it's five to ten," Martin 
Worth growled. " I'm calling the 
warden. Maybe he'll listen to me. 
And what's the good of this? What 
do you think you're doing? This 
man confessed without any pressure. 
We didn't ask him to. He could be 
frightened enough now to start 
lying. Or it's a detail he might have 
forgotien. It can't change things." 

" Don't call the warden," Powell 
said. It was quiet, and it was an 
order, so that Worth gaped up at 
him in blank-faced surprise. " Re- 
member the cop's story, Mr. Worth 
— the one that saw Louie Marion 
come out of here and get into his 
coupe. That cop said it was just be- 
ginning to rain then — he'd stepped 
into a doorway probably hoping it 
wouldn't keep up. Robinson here 
said he got off the bus when the 
storm was at its height — that puts 
him here after Louie Marion. See 
that? He said it was a bad thunder- 
storm and the street lights " 

He stopped there. " They were 
off," he continued, after a moment. 
" Ain't it obvious why, Mr. Worth? 
A line was knocked down some- 
where in the storm; I remember the 
electric clock in my kitchen was 
half an hour slow the next morning. 
Current in diis part of town was off 
half an hour, then. That's why the 
house was dark when Robinson 
came in; and that's why the lights 
came on all at once while Harring- 
ton was sitting at his desk. He didn't 
touch the switch. He couldn't, and 
get back to the desk while Robin- 
son turned around. Those lights 
came on naturally when current was 
restored. See that?" 
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"Absurd!" Martin Worth said, 
but there was an uncertain expres- 
sion in his eyes. "Then you have 
John Harrington sitting here in the 
dark, watching a man jimmy open 
his files and take out his papers — 
you have him sitting there ten 
minutes maybe with a gun in his 
hand, watching all that, and not 
saying a word. Why?" 

In a soft voice, as if he were talking 
to himself, Powell said : " Because 
he's dead. Because Louie Marion 
knocked him off before the storm 
began, before he had a chance to 
use the gun he'd pulled, and left 
him sitting there. Then the lights 
go off and Robinson comes; and 
they go on and he's blinded a little 
and, he sees Harrington and he's in 
a panic and he fires before he gets 
a good look at him and Harrington 
falls across the desk and Robinson 
runs out of here, without even 
touching him. He's dead, sure — 
only he was dead before Robinson 
fired at him ! He had to be." 

It was so quiet in the room after 
he stopped speaking that Walter felt 
the silence in die beating of his own 
heart. 

"What?" Martin Worth asked, 
in a dazed voice. " What?" 

"He was dead sitting there," 
Powell said, not persuasively or with 
any effort at conviction — just as if 
he were stating a dry surety of fact. 
"A living man would have said 
something; one as yellow as Har- 
rington would have plugged you 
without taking a chance, without 
turning on the lights, from the back. 
Kneeling there with a flashlight you 
were a perfect setup. The lights 
were the thing that fooled you, like 
they fooled me; when they came oa 
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you'd think a living man turned 
them on, and when you saw only 
Harrington in the room, sitting 
there, you'd figure he was the living 
man. All the time it was only the 
current being restored." 

Martin Worth smashed a fist on 
the desk. " Maybe we're both crazy. 
We convict a man for a crime and 
he claims he's innocent. We don't 
believe him. A man comes to us 
and confesses and we don't believe 
him\ You're trying to clear him 
now, Powell. And I'm crazy enough 
to believe you may be right. And 
just to make it perfect it's ten 
o'clock. One hour left! My Lord," 
he ended hopelessly, rubbing his 
face and staring at Walter. "You 
said Harrington fell forward across 
the desk after you fired. How did 
that happen- — if he was already 
dead? There was cnry one bullet 
hole in his body." 

Crossing to the files, Powell knelt 
down in front of them and faced the 
desk. Walter watched him, afraid to 
move or speak, an enormous iron 
hand seeming to rake his body, 
shake it down its length, release it 
and grasp it again in time to the 
pounding in his chest that couldn't 
be his heart. 

The empty desk chair, uphol- 
stered in leather, with deep wings 
on either side of it and the impre- 
sicn of a body still darkening the 
back between the wings, was ten 
feet from them. 

"You fired," Powell said slowly. 
" Say you missed him. Then you 
had to hit the chair. You had to." 

Very cold, rigid between the 
shakings of that enormous hand, 
Walter seemed able only to move 
his head, turning it slowly, with 



Powell, as the big man crossed the 
room, and unclasped a penknife 
when he reached the chair. 

Swifdy, with a faint hissing 
sound, the blade cut through the 
leather covering the right wing. 
Strips of dirty grey cotton batting 
curled out in Powell's hand until 
the wooden support was revealed 
behind them. After a while he mut- 
tered something softly, straightened, 
and swivelled the chair around so 
that the other wing was before him. 

Perspiration beaded his forehead 
as he bent above it. The knife 
slashed again. But no bullet would 
be there, Walter thought; and if it 
wasn't there it was nowhere, for 
there was no mark of its passage in 
the smooth leather stretched across 
the back. This was insane. He'd 
killed a man and nothing could 
change that. Nothing could 

The bullet was about six inches 
down from the top, imbedded 
deeply in the wooden support. 
When Powell had carved it free, 
very slowly and carefully, he bal- 
anced it for an instant in his palm 
before extending it to Martin 
Worth. 

"Your gun," he asked Walter. 
" What was it?" 

Walter stared up at him. A voice 
that didn't seem to move his frozen 
lips said thickly: "A thirty-eight. 
It's home. It's — the papers said a 
forty-one killed him; I know that. 
But I thought somebody had nwde 
a mistake — or that it was a trick, 
perhaps, that they suspected some- 
one else had killed him and put 
that in as a trap. I never thought 
it meant I didn't kill him. Mr. 
Powell " 

But Powell was looking at Martin 
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Worth. M A forty-one," he said, 
" did kill Harrington. This thirty- 
eight didn't even touch him. And 
Robinson wouldn't know — couldn't 
know — that this was a thirty-eight 
unless he fired it himself. You see 
that, Mr. Worth? He ain't been 
within ten feet of it since I dug it 
out. His thirty-eight didn't kill Har- 
rington — it jnst lodged in here, be- 
tween the wing of the chair and the 
back, in the crack there that just 
closed over it without leaving any 
mark. That's why we didn't find it 
before; that's why I knew tonight 
it had to be in that crack if it was 
any place. This thirty-eight only 
knocked the chair back. It's swiv- 
elled, Mr. Worth. See?" 

With one hand he pressed the 
back away from him. As soon as he 
released it the seat tilted forward 
again and remained a moment 
swinging uneasily. 

"The bullet knocked it back all 
the way, with enough impetus in the 
rebound to jerk it forward again. 
Harrington's dead weight toppled 
him across the desk. That's how he 
fell." 

There was a funny, ringing 
emptiness in Walter's mind that 
told him all this was unbelievable. 
Not even if Martin Worth was look- 
ing down at him and saying some- 
thing in a puzzled tone about un- 
lawful entry. Armed, too. That 

" You're figuring loan sharks are 
human," Powell said. " I never did, 
myself. Me, I'd remember this 



Robinson's got two kids and he 
needs his job. If I was a betting man 
I'd lay five to one he's going to turn 
green the next time he sees a stock 
market report in the paper." 

Worth looked thoughtful. "You 
could be right. What on earth could 
I charge him with? You can't at- 
tempt murder on a dead man. Or 
can you, Powell?" 

He frowned at Walter. Then the 
phone on the desk tinkled and he 
looked at that, but he didn't pick it 
up. 

Then they were in the car again, 
and it stopped at the corner of 
Shepherd Avenue and Powell 
opened the door. Walter got out. 
He turned when he reached the 
pavement and looked at them. " Can 
I " he began, in a shaky voice. 

" Go home," Martin Worth said 
moodily. " Don't bother me again. 
What the devil can I tell the 
governor for busting up his dinner 
party? Have you anv ideas, 
Powell?" 

Sadly, with a great deal of effort, 
Powell managed to wink at Walter. 

" I guess," he said, " I'm fresh 
out of them, Mr. Worth." 

From the corner, after they had 
gone, Walter could see the lighted 
windows of his living-room. He 
could think of Eleanor now; he 
knew she was waiting for him. He 
could run, too, through the dark 
quiet street, until he was at the 
steps, and up them, and opening 
the door. 
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